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HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE UNION EMBODIED IN 
THE HEADS OF AGREEMENT, 1691. 


Tue Union formed between the English Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents, in the year 1691, is an event to which much importance is 
justly attached, as affecting very materially the future history and pro- 
ceedings of the Peedobaptist portion of the English Protestant Dissent- 
ers. The nature and character of that Union may be learned in the most 
authentic and satisfactory manner, from the document drawn up on 
the occasion. That document has happily been preserved through the 
medium of the press; and as it supplies the best means of refuting the 
erroneous representations, not to say the false statements, that have been 
made concerning the Union, we shall transfer it to our pages with- 
out abridgment ; not doubting that readers of this Magazine will be 
gratified by being thus enabled to form their own judgment on an im- 
portant subject, which is now invested with additional interest, from 
the circumstance that claims have been made by parties connected 
with the Church of Scotland, and the Scottish Associate Synod, to a 
valuable trust fund, devised by an honourable and elect lady, sup- 
posed and presumed to have been an English Presbyterian. If those 
claims, now about to be adjudicated by the Court of Chancery, 
are founded in right and equity, and the court shall eventually confirm 
them by its decree ; the title of modern Congregational Dissenters to 
chapels and other trust property, now in their possession,—not to 
mention their claim to trust property now in the hands of Unitarians, 
whose title since the decision of the House of Lords, in Lady Hewley’s 
case, has become, (to say the least,) very questionable,—will be imme- 
diately shaken, and may be ultimately overthrown. 

Before inserting the document, we shall give a slight historical 
sketch of the circumstances which led to its compilation, and a brief 
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notice of the parties who were most active in taking preliminary 
measures to establish the Union which it embodied, and of which it 
formed the outward expression and visible symbol. 

The struggle for national establishment and political ascendancy, 
on the part of the English Presbyterians, had been terminated by the 
restoration of monarchy in the Stuart dynasty, of which event they 
had been the most active, zealous, and efficient promoters. After 
the death of Oliver Cromwell they obtained the ascendant, and flushed 
with fresh hopes of becoming the dominant ecclesiastical party, they 
showed little disposition to fraternize cordially, or to act harmoniously 
with their Congregational brethren. But the perfidious and basely un- 
grateful treatment which they received at the hands of a faithless 
prince, whom they had been the means of raising to a throne, and the 
cruelly oppressive use made by the Episcopal party, of the power which 
through their instrumentality it had once more obtained, taught them 
a lesson of moderation which they never afterwards forgot. A sense 
of common injury and common danger brought the English Presby- 
terian and Congregational ministers together, in more close and in- 
timate fellowship than they had ever previously been, and disposed them 
to live peaceably together, and to love as brethren. In 1668 some 
conference and correspondence took place between Dr. Owen and Mr. 
Baxter, on ‘‘a concord between the Independents and Presbyterians.” * 
In 1672, Neal tells us, “‘ The Presbyterians and Independents, to show 
their agreement among themselves, as well as to support the doctrines 
of the Reformation against the prevailing errors of Popery, Socin- 
ianism, and infidelity, set up a weekly lecture at Pinners’ Hall.”’+ At 
the era of the Revolution the two denominations were prepared to com- 
bine and co-operate, if not to coalesce and amalgamate. 

Tindal, the historian, thus describes “the state of the Dissenters at the 
Revolution :’’—“ It must be observed, the Dissenters, at the time of the 
Revolution, were divided into four sects, Presbyterians, Independents, 
Anabaptists, and Quakers. The Presbyterians and Independents had 
not the visible distinction of different rites, and their depressed condi- 
tion had put an end to the dispute about the constitution and subordi- 
nation of churches, which had set them at so great variance, when 
power was in their hands. They were now looked upon as one sect, 
and were three parts in four of all the Dissenters.” t 

Mr Josiah Conder gives the following representation :—‘“ From this 
time (1688) the two bodies of Protestant Dissenters gradually approxi- 
mated, the Congregationalists having already laid aside some of their 
peculiar usages, while the Presbyterians, who retained scarcely any of 
the primitive forms of their discipline, necessarily conducted the affairs 





* Wilson’s Historical Inquiry, p. 35. _ 
+ History of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 369. 
t Rapin’s History of England, continued by Tifdal, 1744, fol. vol. iii. p. 45. 
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of their separate congregations upon the principle of Independency. 
Thus prepared to coalesce, in 1691, the Presbyterian and Congregational 
ministers of the metropolis agreed to merge their mutual differences, 
and to reduce all distinguishing names to that of United Brethren.”’* 

A tract entitled “A Brief History of Presbytery and Independency, 
from their first Original to this Time,” (4to. 1691,) contains at the close 
“Some general Remarks upon the Heads of this late happy Agreement 
betwixt the Ministers of both those persuasions, now unanimously 
united in the transcendent bond of peace and unity of spirit.” 

‘The first remark is, Long hath this unity been laboured after, even 
for many years, both in city and country; and though those unhappy 
differences have been most happily composed in some countries, [coun- 
ties] in this nation, and amicable agreements have been solemnly con- 
sented unto, and comfortable communion hath been carried on by 
ministers of both persuasions, as in those two remote counties of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland in the year 1656,+ and likewise in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, ¢ afterwards, the former giving light to the latter; 
wherein, to my own personal knowledge, that old rule was not ob- 
served, ‘ If the bank will not come to the boat, the boat will not come 
to the bank,’ that they might never meet ; for there were mutual con- 
descensions on both sides. Nor may | omit what light was given to 
both these [agreements] by that ‘Christian concord’ managed by 
Reverend Mr. Baxter in Worcestershire, before either of them, in the 
year 1653.§ .. Thus this spirit of union hath been striving and strug- 
gling a long time for unity among brethren in the country... . and 
some time hath prevailed; but now (Deo gratias) it hath prevailed in 
this great city.” 

“Remark the second, Seeing in matters of religion so little is got 
by wrangling disputation, therefore, for the avoiding of that inconve- 
nience, there ought to be an agreement of some principles on both 
sides, wherein they do convenire in tertio, meet unanimously as in a 
third. Sure I am, such a cordial and Christian concord in all those most 
material heads of agreement, is the gaining of a grand point against 
the common adversary, who depends upon their own harmony, and 
our discord and distractions.” —pp. 27, 28. 





* Analytical View of all Religions, pp. 403, 404. 

t “The Agreement of the Associated Ministers and Churches” of these counties 
was printed that year, in 4to., “with something for Explication and Exhortation 
annexed.” 

¢ We do not find any reeord of the agreement in Yorkshire. Mr. Baines in his 
History of Lancashire, vol. ii. pp. 286, 287, states, that “the Presbyterians in that 
county made overtures to the Independents, for the accommodation of differences ; 
and propositions for that purpose were agreed upon and subscribed at a meeting 
held in Manchester, July 13th, 1659.” 

§ “Christian Concord: or the Agreement of the Associated Pastors and Churches 
of Worcestershire ; with Richard Baxter’s Explication and Defence of it,—his Exhort- 
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From the preceding extract, it would appear that the country min- 
isters were more disposed, at an earlier period, to unite and co-operate, 
than their London brethren. 

Dr. Daniel Williams informs us that “about the beginning of the 
year 1691, were published the Heads of an Agreement between the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational Ministers (as then distinguished) in and 
about London; which were drawn up by a number deputed by those 
of both denominations. Of the first, were Mr. Hammond, Mr. Howe, 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Stretton, with Dr. Annesley and Mr. Mayo ; of the 
other, were Mr. Griffith, Mr. Mead, Mr. Chauncy, Mr. Lobb, with Mr. 
James and Mr. [Nathaniel] Mather. These Heads of Agreement were 
assented to (as far as we know) by all the Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational ministers then in and about London, except Mr. Cole, Mr. 
Mather, and Mr. Richard Taylor.’’* 

The Presbyterian leaders on this occasion were men of eminently 
liberal views and peaceable tempers, and the same might be said with 
respect to Mr. Mead, and other individuals among those who acted for 
the Congregational ministers; though some of them afterwards mani- 
fested a bigoted attachment to human phrases and forms of expression 
in the exposition of Scripture doctrines. Mr. George Hammond, a man 
‘of admirable temper, of eminent humility and meekness, and of a 
most peaceable healing spirit,” drew up, at the request of the United 
Ministers in and about London, a Discourse of Family Worship, pub- 
lished in 1694.¢ Mr. Howe was a noble specimen of a truly catholic 
Christian. Dr. Annesley and Mr. Stretton were both men of eminently 
public spirit and extensive charity. The former ‘had a large soul and 
a flaming zeal;”t the latter, who was one of Lady Hewley’s original 
trustees, “‘when there were doctrinal and personal differences among 
the Dissenters, was active in his endeavours for peace.”§ Mr. Mayo 
‘had a great deal of sweetness in his natural temper, and was a great 
lover of peace and union,’’|| as indeed appears by two sermons 
which he published in 1695, on the “Cause and Cure of Strife and 
Divisions.” J 

Dr. Williams, though his zeal for doctrinal truth and practical god- 
liness, against what he regarded as Antinomian perversion and abuse, led 
him to take an active part in the unhappy controversy that soon 
ensued among the London ministers, speaks, and we doubt not with 


ation to Unity.”—4to. In 1658, an Association, formed after the model of those of 
Worcestershire and Cumberland, was formed among the ministers of Shropshire 
and North Wales. See Life of Philip Henry, by Williams, p. 53. 
* Works, vol. iv. p. 322. 
t Calamy’s Account of the Ejected Ministers, p. 258; and Continuation, p. 411. 
t Calamy’s Account, p. 47. § Ib. p. 678. || Ib. p. 668. 

4 Some Extracts from these Sermons may be seen in Wilson’s Historical Inquiry, 

pp. 180—182. 
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perfect sincerity, of his ‘diligence in making, and his care to preserve 
the Union,”’—*‘that blessed Union,” as he elsewhere calls it,—‘“‘against 
the various and unwearied attempts, from the first, of those who never 
were of it, to break it.” * 

It is pleasing, however, to know that the chief promoters of this 
Union (in addition to Howe) were two Independent ministers. Dr. 
Increase Mather, when in London, “endeavoured to promote a coalescence 
of the two parties that go under the names of Presbyterians and Con- 
gregational ; nor was it invain. Dr. Annesley and Mr. Nathaniel Vin- 
cent and others have often declared, that this Union had never been 
effected, if Mr. Mather had not been in London. At a General Assem- 
bly of the ministers in Devonshire, 1691, it was agreed :—‘ That the 
moderator, Mr. John Flavel, should send unto the Rev. Mr. Matthew 
Mead, Mr. John How, and Mr. Increase Mather, and give them and 
such others as have been eminently instrumental in promoting the 
Union, the thanks of the Assembly.’”’t 

This Agreement was the fruit of many fervent prayers and much 
laborious exertion. The train of circumstances which led to it seemed 
to indicate the over-ruling control of Divine providence, ordering events 
and disposing men’s minds to counsels of peace and sentiments of 
mutual love. Mr. Matthew Mead, an eminent Congregational minister 
at Stepney, preached a sermon “‘by the appointment of the ministers of 
the Congregational and Presbyterian persuasion, at their happy Union, 
April 6th, 1691, a day set apart by them partly to bewail former divi- 
sions, and partly as a thanksgiving to God for their present Agree- 
ment,” This discourse (from Ezek. xxxvii. 19), under the title, “‘ Two 
Sticks made One, or the Excellency of Unity,” was “at their unanimous 
request made public.” The following extracts confirm the statement 
we have just made. 

“God hath eminently appeared among you hitherto, in carrying on 
this blessed work. 

“If anything should affect us, the great appearance of God should, 
wherein he hath put forth so much of his power, wisdom, love, and 
mercy. Is it not a mercy you have long desired and prayed for? And 
God hath this day returned your prayers, like Noah’s dove, with an 
olive-branch in the mouth. How long did our fathers sow in tears for 
this harvest, and God hath reserved the reaping time for us their 





* Works, vol. iv. pp. xii. 305. 
+ Mr. Howe had, before the Restoration, associated and acted with the Indepen- 
dents. When a student at Oxford, he became a member of the Independent church 
formed upon liberal principles in Magdalen College, by the president, Dr. Goodwin ; 
he was afterwards pastor of a Congregational church at Great Torrington, and one of 
Oliver Cromwell’s chaplains. He also attended the meeting of Comgregational pastors 
and elders at the Savoy in 1658. 
t Calamy’s Life of Dr. Increase Mather, 8vo. 1725, pp. 62, 63. 
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children. And therefore ‘let us joy before him according to the joy 
in harvest.’ This day hath the Lord rolled away our reproach ; for 
what is the reproach we have been filled with? Is it not that we have 


** You have done that, in this Agreement, that promises great advantage 
and comfort to our brethren abroad. It is like the beams of the sun, 
which diffuse light and heat to thousands at once. And what can 
please and rejoice you, who are by calling, by duty, by affection, men 
of public spirit and aims, more than to be made such a blessing to the 
whole interest of Christ through the nation ? 

** Use all means to preserve this Union. God hath made the two sticks 
one, and he looks you should preserve the oneness. You come hardly 
by it; but don’t let it go; it hath cost many prayers to obtain it, and 
therefore we should spare no cost to preserve it. What is hardly got, 
should not be easily lost.”’ * 

Mr. Flavel, in a sermon intended to be preached at a meeting to be 
held at Taunton, September 2nd, “of several United Brethren of Glouces- 
ter, Dorset, Somerset, and Devon, at their earnest and unanimous desire,” 
and printed after the author’s death, which took place several weeks pre- 
viously, thus purposed to address them :—‘‘ How many fervent prayers 
have been poured out! How many excellent Irenicums have been 
written by those excellent ministers that are now at perfect unity in 
heaven! Though they did not, yet I hope we and our children shall 
reap the blessed fruits of those pious endeavours. God hath spoken 
with a strong hand to our pious and prudent brethren, in and about 
the great city of this kingdom. They have most wisely and seasonably 
projected this great and glorious design ; they have followed it close 
with unwearied diligence, admirable patience, Christian humility and 
condescension ; and by the good hand of the Lord with them, have 
brought it at last to a comfortable issue. The happy results of their 
fervent prayers and frequent brotherly consults (all praise to the God 
of love and peace for it!) are now in our hands in those blessed sheets 
called ‘Heads of Agreement ;’ wherein God hath signally helped them 
to evidence their wisdom in the choice of words, and their humility and 
charity in mutual and necessary concessions. They have by the mouth 
of an eminent brother (whose praise is in the Gospel, and whose hand 
hath eminently assisted in this service) cheerfully offered up their 
praises to Jehovah Shalom, for making the two sticks of Judah and 
Ephraim to become one stick in his own hand.’’+ 

We shall now insert an exact copy of the document referred to in 
these strong terms by Mr. Flavel. 





* Historical Inquiry, pp. 62, 64. t Ibid. p. 72. 
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HEADS OF AGREEMENT ASSENTED TO BY THE UNITED MINISTERS 
IN AND ABOUT LONDON, FORMERLY CALLED PRESBYTERIAN AND 
CONGREGATIONAL.* 


PREFACE TO THE READER. 

Endeavours for an Agreement among Christians will be grievous to 
none who desire the flourishing state of Christianity itself. The suc- 
cess of these attempts among us, must be ascribed to a presence of 
God so signal as not to be concealed, and seems a hopeful pledge of 
further blessings. 

The favour of our rulers, in the present established liberty, we most 
thankfully acknowledge ; and to them we are studious to approve our- 
selves in the whole of this affair. Therefore, we declare against inter- 
meddling with the National Church Form. Imposing these terms of 
agreement on others is disclaimed. All pretence to coercive power is as 
unsuitable to our principles as to our circumstances: excommunication 
itself, in our respective churches, being no other than a declaring such 
scandalous members as are irreclaimable, to be incapable of communion 
with us in things peculiar to visible believers. And in all, we expressly 
determine our purpose, to the maintaining of harmony and love among 
ourselves, and preventing the inconveniences which human weakness 
may expose to, in our use of this liberty. 

The general concurrence of ministers and people in this city, and the 
great disposition thereto in other places, persuade us this happy work 
is undertaken in a season designed for such Divine influence as will 
overcome all impediments to peace, and convince of that agreement 
which has been always among us in a good degree, though neither to 
ourselves nor others so evident as hereby it is now acknowledged, 

Need there any arguments to recommend this Union? Is not this 
what we have all prayed for, and Providence, by the directest indica- 
tions, hath been long calling and disposing us to? Can either zeal for 
God or prudent regards to ourselves remissly suggest it? seeing the 
blessings thereof are so important, and when it’s become, in so many 
respects, even absolutely necessary; especially as it may conduce to the 
preservation of the Protestant religion, and the kingdom’s weal; a sub- 
serviency whereto shall always govern our united abilities, with the 
same disposition to a concurrence with all others who are duly con- 
cerned for those national blessings. 

As these considerations render this Agreement desirable, so they 
equally urge a watchful care against all attempts of Satan to dissolve 
it, or frustrate the good effects thereof, so manifestly destructive to 
his kingdom. Therefore, it’s incumbent on us to forbear condemning 
and disputing those different sentiments and practices we have expressly 
allowed for ; to reduce all distinguishing names to that of Unrrep Bre- 





* Printed in 4to. for Tho. Cockerill, at the Three Legs, and John Dunton, at 
the Raven, in the Poultry, mpcxc1.—pp. 16. Preface pp. iv. 
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THREN ; to admit no uncharitable jealousies, or censorious speeches ; 
much less any debates whether party seems most favoured by this Agree- 
ment. Such carnal regards are of small moment with us, who herein 
have used words less accurate, that neither side might in their various 
conceptions about lesser matters be contradicted, when in all substantials 
we are fully of one mind ; and from this time hope more perfectly to re- 
joice in the honour, gifts, and success of each other, as our common good. 

That we, as United, may contribute our utmost to the great con- 
cernments of our Redeemer, it ’s mutually resolved we will assist each 
other with our labours, and meet and consult, without the least sha- 
dow of separate or distinct parties: whence we joyfully expect great 
improvements in light and love, through the more abundant supplies 
of the Spirit ; being well assured we herein serve that Prince of peace, 
of the increase of whose government and peace there shall be no end. 

This Agreement is already assented to by above fourscore minis- 
ters, and the Preface approved of. 

The following Heads of Agreement have been resolved upon, by the 
United Ministers in and about London, formerly called Presbyterian 
and Congregational; not as a measure for any national constitution, 
but for the preservation of order in our congregations that cannot come 
up to the common rule by law established. 

I, Or Cuurcuzs anp Cuurncu Mempers. 

1. We acknowledge our Lord Jesus Christ to have one catholic 
church, or kingdom, comprehending all that are united to him, whether 
in heaven or earth; and do conceive the whole multitude of visible 
believers, and their infant seed, (commonly called the catholic visible 
church,) to belong to Christ’s spiritual kingdom in this world. But 
for the notion of a catholic visible church here, as it signifies it ’s having 
been collected into any formed society, under a visible human head on 
earth, whether one person singly, or many collectively, we, with the 
rest of Protestants, unanimously disclaim it. 

2. We agree, that particular societies of visible saints, who, under 
Christ their head, are statedly joined together for ordinary communion 
with one another, in all the ordinances of Christ, are particular churches, 
and are to be owned by each other as instituted churches of Christ, 
though differing in apprehensions and practice in some lesser things. 

3. That none shall be admitted as members in order to communion 
in all the special ordinances of the Gospel, but such persons as are 
knowing and sound in the fundamental doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion, without scandal in their lives ; and to a judgment regulated by 
the word of God, are persons of visible godliness and honesty; credibly 
professing cordial subjection to Jesus Christ. 

4. A competent number of such visible saints (as before described) 
do become the capable subjects of stated communion in all the special 
ordinances of Christ, upon their mutual declared consent and agreement 
to walk together therein according to Gospel rule. In which declaration, 
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different degrees of explicitness shall no way hinder such churches 
from owning each other as instituted churches. 

5. Though parochial bounds be not of Divine right, yet for common 
edification, the members of a particular church ought (as much as con- 
veniently may be) to live near one another. 

6. That every particular church hath right to choose their own 
officers ; and, being furnished with. such as are duly qualified and or- 
dained according to the Gospel rule, hath authority from Christ for 
exercising government, and of enjoying all the ordinances of worship 
within itself. 

7. In the administration of church power, it belongs to the pastors 
and other elders of every particular church (if such there be) to rule 
and govern ; and to the brotherhood to consent, according to the rule 
of the Gospel. 

8. That all professors, as before described, are bound in duty, as 
they have opportunity, to join themselves as fixed members of some 
particular church; their thus joining being part of their professed 
subjection to the Gospel of Christ, and an instituted means of their 
establishment and edification; whereby they are under the pastoral 
care, and in case of scandalous or offensive walking, may be authori- 
tatively admonished or censured for their recovery, and for vindication 
of the truth and the church professing it. 

9. That a visible professor thus joined to a particular church ought to 
continue stedfastly with the said church, and not forsake the ministry 
and ordinances there dispensed, without an orderly seeking a recom- 
mendation unto another church, which ought to be given, when the 
ease of the person apparently requires it. 


II. Or rue Ministry. 


1. We agree, that the ministerial office is instituted by Jesus Christ, 
for the gathering, guiding, edifying, and governing of his church ; and 
to continue to the end of the world. 

2. They who are called to this office ought to be endued with com- 
petent learning and ministerial gifts, as also with the grace of God, 
sound in judgment, not novices in the faith and knowledge of the Gos- 
pel, without scandal, of holy conversation, and such as devote them- 
selves to the work and service thereof. 

3. That ordinarily none shall be ordained to the work of this minis- 
try, but such as are called and chosen thereunto by a particular church. 

4. That in so great and weighty a matter as the calling and choosing 
a pastor, we judge it ordinarily requisite, that every such church con- 
sult and advise with the pastors of neighbouring congregations. 

5. That after such advice, the person consulted about, being chosen 
by the brotherhood of that particular church over which he is to be set, 
and he accepting, be duly ordained and set apart to his office over them ; 


N. 8. VOL. VII. N 
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wherein ’tis ordinarily requisite, that the pastors of neighbouring con- 
gregations concur with the preaching elder or elders, if such there be. 

6. That whereas such ordination is only intended for such as never 
before had been ordained to the ministerial office, if any judge that in 
the case also of the removal of one formerly ordained, to a new station 
or pastoral charge, there ought to be a like solemn recommending him 
and his labours to the grace and blessing of God, no different senti- 
ments or practice herein shall be any occasion of contention or breach 
of communion among us. 

7. It is expedient, that they who enter on the work of preaching the 
Gospel be not only qualified for communion of saints, but also, that, 
except in cases extraordinary, they give proof of their gifts and fitness 
for the said work, unto the pastors of churches of known abilities to 
discern and judge of their qualifications ; that they may be sent forth 
with solemn approbation and prayer; which we judge needful, that no 
doubt may remain concerning their being called to the work, and for 
preventing (as much as in us lieth) ignorant and rash intruders. 

III.—Or Censvrss. 

1. As it cannot be avoided, but that in the purest churches on earth, 
there will sometimes offences and scandals arise, by reason of hypo- 
crisy and prevailing corruption; so Christ hath made it the duty of 
every church to reform itself by spiritual remedies, appointed by him 
to be applied in all such cases ; viz. admonition and 

2. Admonition, being the rebuking of an offending member in order 
to conviction, is in case of private offences to be performed according 
to the rule in Matthew xviii. verses 15, 16, 17, and in case of public 
offences, openly before the church, as the honour of the Gospel and the 
nature of the scandal shall require; and if either of the admonitions 
take place for the recovery of the fallen person, all further proceedings 
in a way of censure are thereon to cease, and satisfaction to be declared 
accordingly. 

3. When all due means are used, according to the order of the 
Gospel, for the restoring an offending and scandalous brother, and he, 
notwithstanding, remains impenitent, the censure of excommunication 
is to be proceeded unto ; wherein the pastor and other elders (if there 
be such) are to lead and go before the church, and the brotherhood to 
give their consent, in a way of obedience unto Christ and unto the 
elders as over them in the Lord. 

4. It may sometimes come to pass, that a church-member, not other- 
wise scandalous, may sinfully withdraw and divide himself from the 
communion of the church to which he belongeth ; in which case, when 
all due means for the reducing him prove ineffectual, he having thereby 
cut himself off from that church’s communion, the church may justly 
esteem and declare itself discharged of any further inspection over 
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IV.—Or Communion or Cuurcuss. 

1. We agree, that particular churches ought not to walk so distinct 
and separate from each other, as not to have care and tenderness 
towards one another: but their pastors ought to have frequent meet- 
ings together, that by mutual advice, support, encouragement, and 
brotherly intercourse, they may strengthen the hearts and hands of 
each other in the ways of the Lord. 

2. That none of our particular churches shall be subordinate to one 
another, each being endued with equality of power from Jesus Christ ; 
and that none of the said particular churches, their officer or officers, 
shall exercise any power, or have any superiority, over any other church, 
or their officers. 

3. That known members of particular churches constituted as afore- 
said, may have occasional communion with one another in the ordi- 
nances of the Gospel, viz., the word, prayer, sacraments, singing 
psalms, dispensed according to the mind of Christ ; unless that church 
with which they desire communion hath any just exception against 
them. 

4. That we ought not to admit any one to be a member of our 
respective congregations, that hath joined himself to another, without 
endeavours of mutual satisfaction of the congregations concerned. 

5. That one church ought not to blame the proceedings of another, 
until it hath heard what that church charged, its elders or messengers, 
can say in vindication of themselves from any charge of irregular or 
injurious proceedings. 

6. That we are most willing and ready to give an account of our 
church proceedings to each other, when desired, for preventing or 
removing any offences that may arise among us. Likewise, we shall 
be ready to give the right hand of fellowship, and walk together accord- 
ing to the Gospel rules of communion of churches. 

VI.—Or Deacons anv Ruuine Expers. 

We agree, [that] the office of a Deacon is of divine appointment, 
and that it belongs to their office to receive, lay out, and distribute the 
church’s stock to its proper uses, by the direction of the pastor, and 
the brethren, if need be. And whereas divers are of opinion, that there is 
also the office of Ruling Elders, who labour not in word and doctrine, 
and others think otherwise, we agree, that this difference make no 
breach among us. 

VI.—Or Occasionat Meetines or Ministers, &c. 

1. We agree, that in order to concord, and in any other weighty 
and difficult cases, it is needful, and according to the mind of Christ, 
that the ministers of several churches be consulted and advised with 
about such matters. 

2. That such Meetings may consist of smaller or greater numbers, 
as the matter shall require. 
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3. That particular churches, their respective elders and members, 
ought to have a reverential regard to their judgment so given, and 
not dissent therefrom without apparent grounds from the word of God. 

VII.—Or ovr Demzanour Trowarps THE Civit MaGisTRATE. 

1. We do reckon ourselves obliged continually to pray for God's 
protection, guidance, and blessing upon the rulers set over us. 

2. That we ought to yield unto them not only subjection in the 
Lord, but support according to our station and abilities. 

3. That if at any time it shall be their pleasure to call together any 
number of us, to require any account of our affairs, and the state of our 
congregations, we shall most readily express all dutiful regard to them 
herein. 

VIII.—Or a Conrezssion or Farru. 

As to what appertains to soundness of judgment in matters of 
faith, we esteem it sufficient, that a church acknowledge the Scriptures 
to be the word of God, the perfect and only rule of faith and practice ; 
and own either the doctrinal part of those commonly called the Articles 
of the Church of England, or the Confession, or Catechisms, Shorter 
or Larger, compiled by the Assembly at Westminster, or the Confession 
agreed on at the Savoy, to be agreeable to the said rule. 


1X.—Or ovr Durty anv DerortMENT TOWARDS THEM THAT ARE NOT 
IN COMMUNION WITH US. 

1. We judge it our duty to bear a Christian respect to all Christians, 
according to their several ranks and stations, that are not of our per- 
suasion or communion. 

2. As for such as may be ignorant of the principles of the Christian 
religion, or of vicious conversation, we shall, in our respective places, 
as they give us opportunity, endeavour to explain to them the doctrine 
of life and salvation, and, to our uttermost, persuade them to be 
reconciled to God. 

3. That [as to] such who appear to have the essential requisites to 
church communion, we shall willingly receive them in the Lord, not 
troubling them with disputes about lesser matters. 

As we assent to the forementioned Heads of Agreement, so we una- 
nimously resolve, as the Lord shall enable us, to practise according to 
them. 

The Presbyterians who could actively promote and cordially concur in 
such an Agreement as this, must have been a very different race from the 
rigid sticklers for the unmitigated Scottish discipline of an earlier 
period. To adopt the language of Messrs. Bogue and Bennett, ‘ Of 
the intolerance of the Scotch Presbyterians their history is full. The 
English Presbyterians, in the days of their power, have no praise due 
to them for liberality of sentiment, or for showing equal regard to the 
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rights of other men’s consciences as of their own..... Whatever desire 
any of this body might display before the Restoration, to establish an 
effective Presbyterian government, none was discovered after the Revo- 
lution. As the old generation were .. .. gathered to their fathers, their 
successors discovered no symptoms of wishing to act upon the Presby- 
terian system, and retained the name only, and not the thing. Their 
principles became far more tolerant and liberal...... When the Revo- 
lution brought with it the enjoyment of quietness and freedom from 
oppression, the minds of the Dissenters [of this denomination] natu- 
rally took a wider range, and surveyed their distinguishing sentiments 
respecting church government.’’* 

Messrs. Bogue and Bennett, in their account of Dissenters from the 
Revolution to the death of Queen Anne, thus write : — “‘ Numerous 
associations of churches were, during this period, instituted among the 
Dissenters. He who thinks that a church should be insulated and 
unconnected with every other, has much yet to learn; for what is 
association among Christians and Christian churches, but their union 
to advance the cause of Christ? There is a period in the Dissenting 
annals, when association, in most parts of the country, was almost 
extinct ; and it must be said of it, that-it was a time of coldness and 
of death, in which but little was done for the advancement of religion. 
In the happier days of dissent, the principle of asssociation was active. 
#ewe'e As soon as the Revolution enabled the Dissenters to appear in 
public, a spirit of association began to be displayed. The elder minis- 
ters, remembering with pleasure their classes and other public meetings 
during the interregnum, were anxious that they should be resumed in 
a shape which their altered circumstances would permit. In order 
to form as broad a basis as possible, it was proposed by the London 
ministers to establish a Union between the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents, that both in the metropolis and in the country, the ministers 
might hold their assemblies together for the general benefit. With 
this view, in 1690 [1691] a writing was drawn up, comprising such com- 
mon principles as both parties could agree to subscribe ; and it was to be 
considered as the bond of their union. The object was accomplished ; 
and it was resolved, that the ministers of the two denominations should 
henceforth go by the name of ‘the United Ministers.’ This document 
shows in how many things two of the principal denominations were 
agreed, and served as the basis of their union.” + 

That the country cordially and unanimously concurred in this 
movement, or to use words adopted by Mr. Conder in his Analytical 
and Comparative View of all Religions, p. 404, “that the auspicious 





* History of Dissenters, 1808, vol. i. pp. 279, 280. 
t Second Edit. 1833, vol. i. pp. 380—382. A copy of the Heads of Agreement 
follows. 
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event was hailed with a unanimous response of grateful joy by minis- 
ters of both denominations in all parts of the country,” will appear 
from the language employed by Mr. Samuel Chandler, author of two 
discourses, before an assembly of ministers in the county of Southamp- 
ton, published under the title, ‘The Country’s Concurrence with the 
London United Ministers in their late Heads of Agreement, showing 
the nature and advantages of a General Union among Protestants.” 
The preface contains these words : ‘‘ The late happy Union between two 
prevailing parties among us, is a fit subject of joy and thankfulness. 
That differences which have been managed with too much heat for so 
many years, should now be so happily composed, and the contending 
parties should mutually condescend and concur together in so fair an 
Agreement, is a blessing we have reason gratefully to acknowledge ; that 
the country should so readily and unanimously agree with their brethren 
in the city on the same terms, and throughout THE WHOLE NATION 
there should be such a willing consent to lay aside those distinguishing 
names and terms which have hitherto so miserably divided us ; these 
things afford sufficient matter for praise to that God, who rules the 
hearts of men, and stills the ragings of the people.”’* 

The fervent hope and devout wish of the pious John Flavel were thus 
fulfilled, and the last effort of his life was crowned with success. That 
man of God “was even transported with joy, when by a letter from a 
reverend minister in London, he received the good news of the happy 
Agreement of the ministers in that city, who in some lesser points were 
of different apprehensions and went under different denominations, 
hoping that it would have a good influence upon the whole kingdom, 
who having so fair a copy given them, would endeavour to write after 
it. He did frequently bless the Lord for that mercy both in public and 
in private, and even melted into tears of joy at the mentioning of it, 
saying, ‘God had herein answered the prayers that his people had been 
putting up to him these many years.’ When he saw the Heads of 
Agreement which had been assented to and subscribed by the London 
ministers, he told a friend that he could now take up the words of old 
Simeon, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.’”’+ 

After referring to what had been done by the London ministers, in 
the discourse prepared to be preached at Taunton, Mr. Flavel says, 
** And now, brethren, they wait, yea, give me leave to say, Christ waits, 
as well as they, for our explicit consent and cheerful suffrages.”{ That 





* Historical Inquiry, pp. 65, 66. t Ibid. p. 71. 

t Dr. Calamy says, ‘“‘ The Heads of Agreement were assented to by the body of 
the United Ministers in and about the city, and in the several parts of the country.”— 
Life of Howe, 1724, p. 181. Messrs. Bogue and Bennett say, “The dispute about 
Dr. Crisp’s works disturbed the harmony of the meeting in London; but it does not 
appear to have had any effect on the country associations.”—History of Dissenters, 


Second Edition, vol. i. p. 387, 
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explicit consent, and those cheerful suffrages, were promptly given in 
all parts of England. 

The ministers of Devon and Cornwall, at a general meeting of 
which Mr. Flavel was moderator, declared their full satisfaction with 
the Heads of Agreement.* In the north they were adopted with 
great cordiality. ‘‘The Cheshire ministers subscribed their assent to 
them at a meeting held at Macclesfield in March, 1691, Mr. Samuel 
Angier being the moderator. In the summer of that year, the minis- 
ters in Nottinghamshire assented, as did also the ministers in the parts 
of Lancashire about Manchester.”’+ In Cheshire the ministers of the 
two denominations determined to hold half-yearly general meetings, 
which continued till 1716, and for many years after. At these meet- 
ings, “‘ the ministers consulted together about the affairs of their several 
congregations, the admission of any to church-membership, &c., and 
advice was given how to proceed, but not as authoritatively binding 
the conscience of any particular person, minister or other; and God 
was pleased to make these their consultations a means of preserving 
and promoting love, peace, and order amongst them.” t 

The Lancashire ministers formed a more general union in 1693, 
‘according to the pious example of the United Brethren in London,” 
and general meetings were held twice every year, which were continued 
till 1700, and indeed for many years after.§ 

In 1691, “Mr. Sharp, the Presbyterian minister at Leeds, and Mr. 
Whitaker, the Independent ministér, both moderate men, wrote to Mr. 
Oliver Heywood, telling him that the work [in Yorkshire] depended 
upon him.” Mr. H. fixed upon Wakefield as the place where a meeting 
of the West Riding ministers should be held September 2nd, the day 





* “Tn the beginning of the year 1691, the assembly of the ministers of Devon and 
Cornwall was revived. There was a second meeting in the same year, at which Mr, 
Flavel was moderator, and preached. The principal business was to introduce the 
Heads of Agreement by the London ministers into the west, and unite the Presby- 
terians and Independents of Devon and Cornwall as one body in their assembly. 
The object was happily attained. It was one of the last acts of Mr. Flavel’s life; and 
he expressed the liveliest satisfaction on account of its success. In the articles of 
concord, they agreed that they should not intermeddle with politics, nor the affairs 
of civil government, nor pretend to exercise church censures, but only to assist, 
advise, and counsel each other in the propagation of truth and holiness, and in the 
preservation of their churches from illiterate ministers, and profane and scandalous 
communicants. A friendly intercourse was by this means maintained among the 
ministers and congregations in the two associated counties. When any persons 
offered themselves to the work of the ministry, the assembly examined their testi- 
monials, assigned a subject for a thesis to the candidates, and appointed the ministers 
who were to ordain them.”—History of Dissenters by Messrs. Bogue and Bennett, 
1809, vol. ii. p. 139. The Exeter Assembly still exists, 

+ Life of Oliver Heywood by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, p. 373. 
t Historical Inquiry, pp. 119, 120, 122. § Ibid, pp. 120, 121. 
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when a lecture was usually preached there. Mr. Ward of York was 
invited to preach, but he, as well as Messrs. Sharp and Whitaker, 
having declined that service, it devolved upon Mr. Heywood himself. 
The deliberative assembly was held after the other service had been 
concluded. Mr. Frankland, the tutor, having recommended the work 
on which they were met to the blessing of God in prayer, Mr. H. took 
the Heads of Agreement and read them over deliberately, pausing at 
the close of each paragraph, to give any of the ministers present liberty 
and opportunity to object. No objection was made by any person 
present, except Mr. Frankland to a few of the articles, and his objec- 
tions were overruled.’’* 

Mr. Heywood’s manuscript Remains contain brief accounts of the 
proceedings at nine subsequent meetings, that is, till a year or two before 
his death ; but these periodical united meetings of the Peedobaptist 
ministers in the West Riding were continued for many years after, and 
‘there were similar assemblies in every other part of the kingdom, 
which were technically called ‘ Meetings of Ministers.’’’+ 

In 1777, the Rev. Thomas Harmer, of Wattesfield, Suffolk, author of 
** Observations on Various Passages of Scripture,’”’ published ‘“‘ Remarks 
on the Ancient and Present State of the Congregational Churches of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, with some Strictures on the Account given of the 
Churches of this Denomination in general, in the Ecclesiastical History 
of Mosheim,”’ from which it appears that the Heads of Agreement were 
adopted and acted upon in those counties. 

Mr. Harmer states in his preface, that ‘a very great part of the 
churches of the Protestant Dissenters in Suffolk and Norfolk were 
founded on Congregational principles.” He then refers to ‘‘ the Plan of 
Discipline annexed to the Savoy Confession of Faith, drawn up by the 
deputies of the old Congregational churches,” and adds, “ It is certain, 
the Congregational churches of our times, and for a good while past, 
do not exactly follow that plan ; nor is this merely a want of conform- 
ing themselves to what they think right, and should be practised, which 





* Mr. Ralph Thoresby, the celebrated Leeds antiquary, who was present at this meet- 
ing, gives the following account of it :—‘ Heard the lecture sermon; Mr. Heywood 
preached well and suitably to the convention, from Zeck. xiv. 9, ‘In that day there 
shall be one Lord, and his name one.’ Afterwards that good man (itinerant preacher 
or apostle of these parts) read each of the Heads of Agreement of the Uuited Minis- 
ters in and about London. Most were unanimously assented unto by the brethren of 
both persuasions ; others modestly discussed and explained, and which, I rejoiced 
to observe, without the least passionate expression. The truly reverend Mr. Frank- 
land and Mr. Sharp in their arguments showed abundance of learning as well as 
piety, and were unanswered, even in what was not readily assented to by some 
juniors about synods and re-ordination. Had the pleasing society of many excellent 
ministers from all parts of the West Riding.”—Historical Inquiry, p. 123. 

tT Hunter’s Life of Oliver Heywood, pp. 373—375. 
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in many cases, churches of all denominations have but too much cause 
to complain of ; but with respect to the matters I am pointing at, this 
departure is a consequence of their having made improvements upon 
that scheme of church government, as those that were assembled at the 
Savoy, and their predecessors, had improved upon the first rough and 
harsh sketch of the Brownists. The real plan on which these churches 
appear now to proceed, are the Heads of Agreement drawn up and 
assented to in 1691, bythe London ministers, who had been distinguished 
by the different denominations of Presbyterian and Congregational, 
and who were thenceforward, it should seem, to be called the ‘ United 
Brethren.’ An entire coalition did not, however, take place; other 
matters were soon the occasion of differences among them, [the London 
ministers, | and ‘ Presbyterian and Congregational’ are now, among many, 
used to express some doctrinal differences, which divide dissenting 
ministers, to which differences those terms were not originally applied ; 
nor do they, in anywise, properly express them. If names of distinc- 
tion are to be made use of, they [there] are other terms which should 
be employed ; not these, which only signify difference of sentiment with 
respect to church government... . 

“There is the utmost reason to suppose these Heads of Agreement 
were equally adopted in Suffolk and Norfolk, [as in other counties, ] 
since the management of the Congregational churches among us 
has been conformable to them, as far back as the memory of man 
reaches. Whoever, therefore, would acquire a thorough acquaintance 
with the most perfect scheme of Congregational church government 
and discipline, or with that, at least, which has prevailed among us 
for some generations past, should consult those Heads of Agreement. 
And for this reason I have placed them as an appendix at the end of 
these papers, that private Christians may consult them, when they 
want to gain the most complete satisfaction concerning any point 
about which they may hesitate.”—pp. 131—133. 

Mr. H. adds, “I do not know but that the Congregational churches 
do, everywhere, very generally concur in the observation of the Heads 
of Agreement of 1691.” *—p. 134. 

‘* The great outlines of the draught that was given to the world by 
these churches, assembled at the Savoy, towards the close of the year 
1658, of their church government and order, and annexed by them to 
their Confession of Faith, are,—The proper magnitude of sacred socie- 
ties, sec. 24, from whence they are called Congregational.—Their 
being to consist only of those that are visibly, or in a judgment of 
charity, sanctified persons, sec. 8.—Their being independent on each 
other as to church power, properly so called, though not as to counsel 
and advice, sec. 26.—The right of the people to be consulted in all 








* The Miscellaneous Works of the Rev. Thomas Harmer, 8vo, 1823, pp. 131—134. 
N. 8, VOL. VII. o 
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points of consequence relating to the society ; and not only to be con- 
sulted, but the necessity of the concurrence of the greater part of the 
brethren with the elders in all church acts, sec. 17, 19.—The com- 
mencement of their church relation by their own free choice, not by an 
accidental dwelling in such a particular civil district for convenience 
as to this world, sec. 23.—The requisiteness, however, of the associ- 
ating of believers together in one church, who live in the same city, 
town, or neighbourhood, sec. 24.—A professed readiness to receive 
into their communion those that were of different sentiments from 
themselves, so far as might eonsist with their own principles, sec. 
29, 30.—To which is to be added, though it doth not appear in this 
declaration of their order, a not binding themselves unalterably to 
present arrangements, but a professing themselves willing to receive 
any farther light God should be pleased to communicate to them from 
his word.”—pp. 150, 151. 

These principles, the reader will observe, are substantially the same 
as those laid down in the Heads of Agreement, but Mr. Harmer proceeds 
to remark, that “‘ different sentiments as to some matters of order” 
were publicly avowed in that document by the Congregational minis- 
ters in the reign of King William. He then adds, “I persuade myself, 
this Agreement is not to be considered as like the civil compromises of 
the world, where people give up for the sake of peace what they think 
right in itself ; for this would have been wrong in matters of conscience ; 
was by no means necessary, since each party might have gone on prac- 
tising what they thought right, acknowledging and treating each other 
as brethren, according to the precepts in the 14th and 15th [chapters] 
of the Romans ; and was what their New England brethren, who, it is 
well known, were in general of the Congregational persuasion, had long 
practised, .... the management of affairs then agreed upon, to be 
observed in future by the two denominations, having been many years 
exemplified in their churches.”” This last circumstance Mr. H. con- 
siders decisive proof “‘ that they were convinced of the propriety of these 
alterations then made, and that it was not mere condescension in either 
party that produced this Agreement, but a conviction and candid 
acknowledgment in consequence, upon a fair explanation of the senti- 
ments of each denomination.”—pp. 157, 158. 

Mr. H. then enters into “a distinct examination of the particulars 
in which the Congregational ministers of King William’s time may seem 
to have differed from those that met at the Savoy,”—p. 158. Some of 
these relate to matters of detail and internal arrangement, not affect- 
ing the great principles of church government and discipline then laid 
down. The following remarks are of a more general character. 

Article ii. sec. 7, ‘In the administration of church power, it 
belongeth to the pastor and other elders of every particular church, if 
such there be, to rule and govern, and to the brotherhood to consent,”’ 
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&e. Mr. H. quotes a passage from Dr. Owen’s “‘ True Nature of a 
Gospel Church,” p. 176, in which “he represents it as the duty of the 
elders to meet and consult together ‘ about such things of importance 
as are to be proposed in and unto the church, for its consent and com- 
pliance,’ that ‘all things may be preserved in a due regard unto the 
gravity and authority of the rulers.’”” ‘Dr. Owen,” he adds, “ indis- 
putably understood human nature well, and how to manage affairs in 
civil, in academical, and in ecclesiastical societies; and his authority 
must have had great weight with the churches, in general, of this deno- 
mination ; he is, however, rather to be considered here as describing what 
was their settled, avowed way of proceeding, than as recommending to 
them something new,’”’—pp. 167, 168. We are prepared to show, that 
the principle here stated was held by the first race of Independents (in 
distinction from the Brownists) of whom Henry Jacob may be con- 
sidered the leader. 

Article iv. sec. 1, “‘ That particular churches ought not to be so sepa- 
rate from each other, as not to have care and tenderness towards one 
another—that their pastors ought to have frequent meetings together, 
to strengthen each others’ hands.” Art. vi. sec. 3, “‘ That churches, and 
their respective elders and members, ought to have a reverential regard 
to their judgment,’ &c. Here is nothing of authoritative power, in 
the usual sense of it; and as to reverential regard, all must allow 
the propriety of it ; without it, such assemblies of ministers would be 
of no consequence at all, as to union and concord. Such occasional 
meetings the Congregational churches always acknowledged, always 
pleaded for.... They still continue among us, though not pursued 
with the zeal that could be wished. Several churches associating toge- 
ther to hold meetings of their elders and principal brethren, for the pur- 
pose of worshipping God together, form an assembly on earth that 
bears, perhaps, the nearest resemblance we can easily imagine of the 
general assembly above,’’—pp. 197, 198. 

Mr. H., after quoting a passage from Neal, describing “the pre- 
sent generation of those commonly called Presbyterians,” as having 
*¢ abandoned and renounced the servile doctrines”’ of their forefathers, 
adds, ‘‘They are then become Congregational with respect to liberty 
of conscience, as well as in some other points, which may be remarked 
in these Heads of Agreement, particularly in that pisTiINGUISHING POINT 
from whence the Congregationalists receive their denomination ;— 
that every congregation is to be governed by itself, without depending 
on assemblies of elders collected from a number of single congrega- 
tions, any otherwise than for counsel and advice; nor do they know, 
here in England, of anything higher than the voluntary associating of 
a number of ministers together, of one or two counties, to whose 
advices they think themselves obliged to pay a reverential regard, with- 
out admitting their possessing a proper jurisdiction over them...... 
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With respect to the great points heretofore litigated between the Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists—liberty of conscience, and that 
classes, provincial and national assemblies of ministers and ruling 
elders, with proper jurisdiction over congregations, are not of Divine 
appointment, or the form most proper to be adopted in their circum- 
stances ;—it may be truly affirmed that three of the old denominations 
of Dissenters in England [including the Baptists] are aut really 
Congregational. Our Dissenting ministers may, they certainly do, differ 
very much in their sentiments concerning some points of doctrine ; 
nor are their modes of applying general rules to particular cases 
exactly alike ; but in the two great points above mentioned of ancient 
Independency, they are undoubtedly Congregationalists or Indepen- 
dents; and the Heads of Agreement in 1691 are perfectly consistent 
with true Congregationalism ; though perhaps, in some points, there 
may be some refinement upon the notions of those that first were dis- 
tinguished by this name,’’—pp. 201—203. 

Mr. Harmer next animadverts on Mosheim, who in his Ecclesiastical 
History ascribes this Agreement to the low state and timid feeling 
of the Independents, who ‘were induced to unite with the Presby- 
terians, but without prejudice to their particular tenets ;” yet in a note, 
states that, being “impelled by necessity, they adopted the opinions of 
the Presbyterians in many things, and departed from the tenets of their 
predecessors.’’ This account, Mr. H. says, “must appear not a little 
surprising.” He exclaims, “ How amazing is this in so eminent a 
writer! The inaccuracy of the account can only be excused by his 
being a foreigner ; and the visible contradiction between the text and 
the note will admit of no apology, but what arises from the copiousness 
of the work, and the distraction to which human nature is liable ;”’ an 
apology honourable to the candour of Mr. Harmer, but most insufficient 
as a vindication of Mosheim.—pp. 203, 204. 

Mr. H. continues—“ Instead of timidity, the Union of 1691 ought to 
have been ascribed, without doubt, to an healing spirit ; a conviction 
that they were not so far distant from each other as many had ima- 
gined ; and that union and concord ought to take place, according to 
the Gospel, where they could be effected without prejudice to truth, or 
to the obedience we owe to the precepts of the Lord Jesus.””—p. 206. 

** Mosheim’s note is as extraordinary, whether we consider the re- 
marks he has made in it on the several Heads of Agreement in particular, 
or the general observation with which he closes it. After quoting the 
6th and 7th sections of the first chapter, in short, namely, ‘That each 
particular church has the power of choosing their own ministers, and 
governing themselves ;’ and ‘that it belongs to pastors and elders, if 
such there be, to govern the church, and the brotherhood to consent or 
approve what is done by them ;’ he says, ‘ Here doth Presbyterians and 
Independents depart from their original opinions.’ Nothing indeed 
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can be more clear, than that the Presbyterians in the 6th section 
adopted the opinion of the other denomination; but the 7th is no 
departure from the sentiments of the Independents of the generation 
before that of 1691. He afterwards gives the general sense of the 
third chapter relating to censures, by which it was agreed ‘that the 
impenitent should be excluded from the church by the pastors, but 
with the consent of the brethren,’ on which he makes no remark ; but 
it is evident that this arrangement was according to the Congregational 
plan of church-discipline ; and by no means according to the practice 
or the sentiments of the old rigid Presbyterians. According to them, 
that power was wholly in the eldership; the brotherhood had nothing 
to do with it. He is silent too about the fourth chapter, and yet his 
own representation of it shows that it was truly Congregational— 
‘ The fourth chapter, concerning the communion of churches,’ he says, 
‘ supposes that all churches are entirely equal between themselves, and 
therefore INDEPENDENT ;’ but observes, ‘that the pastors and teachers 
of the churches ought to have some common meetings, and often to 
consult together for the common good.’” 
Referring again to Mosheim’s remark that ‘the Independents, im- 
led by necessity, had in many things come over to the Presbyterians, 
and departed from the tenets of their predecessors,” Mr. H. says, ‘‘ No 
such necessity existed; the Presbyterians made the greatest advances 
by far, in these Heads of Agreement ; it doth not appear, by this note, 
I think, the Independents made any step beyond what some of their 
later predecessors considered right, before any thought of such an 
Union was entertained; and in the text of this very page, he [Mo- 
sheim] supposes the Congregationalists united with the Presbyterians, 
without any departure, in one of the parties, from their former prin- 
ciples, (salvis institutis suis.) * Mr. H. in conclusion, describing the 
‘‘Congregational principles, as to the matters of church government and 
discipline,” mentions their denying the power of government claimed 
for classes, provincial synods, and national assemblies ; and quotes 
the words of Baxter, in reference to the Independents :—“ I found some 
Episcopal men, of whom Archbishop Usher was one, agreed with them 
in this, that evéry bishop was independent, and that synods and coun- 
cils were not so much for government as concord.” —pp. 208, 209. 
Dr. Toulmin, in his History of the Protestant Dissenters, 8vo, 1814, 
represents the agreement as indicating increased liberality on the part 
of the Presbyterians. He says :— “‘ In this scheme of union, the United 
Brethren studied, by mutual concessions, to compromise the differences 





* Mr. H. considers this expression rather ambiguous, and represents it as doubtful 
“ whether he means that this union was effected without any injury to Congregational 
principles or to those of the Presbyterians ;” but adds, “ In either sense the note con- 
tradicts the text, which affirms that in the first chapter both parties abandoned the 
principles of their predecessors. How inaccurate!”—p. 208. 
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between them.” He points out the following, on the part of the Inde- 
pendents :— Their dropping the word covenant, which they had 
been fond of using, to express the terms of their fellowship ; their 
not insisting upon the previous election, or preceding consent of 
a church, as indispensable to the ordination of a minister, but only as 
ordinarily requisite ; and their not inserting the term teacher, in the arti- 
cle on the ministry, as distinct from pastors and ruling elders. 

Dr. T. adds, “It was a distinguishing characteristic of the spirit of 
these Heads of Agreement, that the authoritative power assumed before 
this, by the forms and claims of the Presbyterian government in par- 
ticular, was relinquished. In the preface, the imposition of these 
terms of agreement on others was disclaimed ; all pretence to coercive 
power was owned to be as unsuitable to their principles, as to their 
circumstances ; and excommunication was defined to be no more than 
‘declaring scandalous and irreclaimable members incapable of com- 
munion, in things peculiar to visible believers.’ The prerogatives ex- 
ercised in former days, in synods and assemblies, are brought down 
by the sixth article to ‘occasional meetings of ministers, and to a reve- 
rential regard to their judgment ;’ and by article the fourth, to ‘ fre- 
quent meetings together, that by mutual advice, support, encou- 
ragement, and brotherly intercourse, they may strengthen the hearts and 
hands of each other, in the Lord.’ By the second section of that 
article it is conceded, that ‘none of their particular churches shall be 
subordinate to one another, all being endued with an equality of power 
from Christ ;’ and that ‘none of the said particular churches, their 
officer or officers, shall exercise any power, or have any superiority over 
any other church, or their officers.’ These were great concessions on 
the side of the Presbyterians, men who, during the time of the Com- 
monwealth, had been in alliance with the state, and had exercised in 
various provinces of the kingdom, as well as in London, an ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction.” * The fact, however, we believe to have been, that the 
concessions on either side were trifling. Certainly those made on the 
part of the Independents were so, as Mr. Harmer has clearly proved ; 
and the English Presbyterians, having since the Restoration receded 
widely from the principles of their predecessors, had gradually ap- 
proached so nearly to those of the Congregational brethren, that they 
too had comparatively little to relinquish in order to unite and com- 
bine with them. 

Mr. Conder, referring to the Heads of Agreement, says, “ This docu- 
ment, though founded on mutual concession, mnst be regarded as a 
virtual renunciation, on the part of the Presbyterian brethren, of the 
presbyterial model, as well as of the notion of a national church go- 








* Pp. 101—104. 
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vernment, and of the principle of coercive jurisdiction.”* ‘From the 
date of this agreement,”’ says Mr. Orme, ‘‘ Presbyterianism may be said 
to have existed but in name in England.” + 

The author of “A Dictionary of all Religions” published in 1704, 
supposed to be Daniel Defoe, thus describes Independents :—“ A body 
of Protestants who have the name also of Congregations, [Congrega- 
tionalists] because they hold that every congregation hath a complete 
power of jurisdiction within itself, independent either on bishop, or 
any synod or council, great or small; though they own that synods 
have a considerative power, and are an ordinance of God.” “For a 
more particular account of their principles and agreement with the 
Presbyterians,” the author refers to ‘‘ the Heads of Agreement con- 
certed among them both in 1691,” which he inserts.§ 

Mr. Whiston in the Memoirs of his Life, 8vo, 1749, describes this 
document as “a very Christian, and sober and remarkable paper, which 
contains the actual Union and Agreement of the Presbyterian and Inde- 
pendent, or Congregational ministers,” &c., adding that ‘‘ the usually 
esteemed three denominations are thereby in a good degree reduced to 
two.” —p. 548. 

Thus it appears that the Heads of Agreement are represented by 
historical writers conversant with the state of Dissenters as having had 
the effect of terminating the separate existence of the Presbyterian com- 
munity in England, and of blending the two denominations into one 
body of associated Congregational churches. Perhaps, however, the 
Union is improperly termed by Calamy and Toulmin a coalition ; for the 
two denominations did not entirely coalesce—the Union was not alto- 
gether an incorporating one; but it was real and permanent, and 
brought their several ministers, particularly in the country, into such 
a state of intimate combination, that in future years they acted har- 
moniously together, and their subsequent history has become so inter- 
mingled as to render it almost impossible to draw a line of separation, 
or exactly to trace and define the shades of distinction between them. || 

That the Heads of Agreement embody a slightly modified system of 
Congregational church government, is rendered evident by the fact, 
that the Congregational churches of New England had, many years 
before the document was drawn up, adopted in practice the very same 
methods of procedure as those which are therein laid down. Cotton 
Mather, in his Ecclesiastical History of New England, fol. 1702, thus 





* View of all Religions, pp. 404, 405. + Life and Times of Baxter, vol. i. p. 492. 
t Mr. Walter Wilson, in his Memoirs of Defoe, says, “ Whether this work be justly 
ascribed to him or not, it was the production of a liberal-minded Christian ; and from 
the tone in which he speaks of the non-established sects it may be presumed he was 
a Dissenter. As a first effort of the kind, it is entitled to praise; and may be still 
consulted with advantage.” Vol. ii. p. 262. 
§ Second Edition, with very large additions, 8vo. 1723. 
|| See Congregational Magazine for 1825, p. 561, and Historical Inquiry, pp. 127-134. 
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refers to it:—‘‘ The brethren of the Presbyterian way in England are 
lately come unto such an happy Union with those of the Congrega- 
tional, that all former names of distinction are now swallowed up in 
that blessed one of United Brethren.” He assigns two reasons for 
inserting the Heads of Agreement at length in that work; “ partly 
because one of New England, namely, Mr. Increase Mather, then 
resident at London, was very singularly instrumental in effecting that 
Union ; but more because that union hath been for many lustres, yea 
many decads of years, exemplified in the churches of New England, so 
far, that I believe ’tis not possible for me to give a truer description of 
our ecclesiastical constitution than by transcribing them.”* 

After the evidence adduced, we may safely affirm that the assent 
solemnly given by the Presbyterian ministers to these Heads of Agree- 
ment, amounted, virtually at least, to a formal abandonment of the 
distinctive peculiarities of that system of ecclesiastical administration, 
for which the defenders of Scottish Presbytery had so strenuously con- 
terided before the Restoration, and an open recognition, an avowed 
practical adoption, from deliberate choice and conviction, of the great 
distinguishing principle which had been maintained by the five Con- 
gregational brethren in the Westminster Assembly ;—that every par- 
ticular church or congregation of “visible saints” has the right of self- 
government ; being endued with power from Christ to manage and regu- 
late its own affairs, and to administer its own discipline, independently 
of all authoritative control or compulsory interference on the part of 
other particular churches, or the assembled and associated elders of any 
number of churches. This is the very essence of Congregationalism ; 
it is the very thing denoted by that descriptive term, or—to adopt the 
words of Mr. Harmer—those who approve and practise this mode of 
ecclesiastical administration ‘are all really Congregational in the 
point of church government and discipline, which is what that appel- 
lation means, and alone [only] means.”—p. 202. These men might 
be called Presbyterian, and in one sense of the word not improperly, 
as holding the validity of ordination by presbyters, in distinction from 
Episcopalians, who contend for the necessity of a prelatical order, 
invested with the sole power of conferring ministerial authority, but in 
that sense the Congregationalists of King William’s time were also 
Presbyterians, as the latter were, in the only fair, legitimate, and proper 
sense of the word, likewise Congregationalists. We are not conscious 
of having had recourse to anything like trick or artifice in what we 
have written ; we have employed only the language of sober truth ; and 
our statements having been supported by a mass of accumulated his- 
torical evidence, we confidently appeal: to readers of every class or 
denomination, as well as of our own, in the words of the great apostle : 
“We speak as unto wise men; judge ye what we say.” 





* Book v. p. 59. 
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“ Warcn and pray, that ye enter not into temptation.” These words 
were uttered by our Lord, in one of the intervals of his agonizing prayer 
in Gethsemane. Probably, the bloody sweat was on his brow, when he 
thus addressed his disciples. He interrupted his own deeply solemn 
supplications, to call on them to “watch and pray.” His solicitude 
for them affectingly displays itself when his own soul was sorrowful— 
even unto death. Again and again he rose from his knees to utter 
some word of caution, and urge some solemn duty; to warn them of 
approaching trials, and excite them to preparation for the evil day. 
One moment, he seemed absorbed in the contemplation of the terrors 
of the cross; and the next to forget his own fears and grief, on 
account of the temptations and perils which were gathering around his 
disciples. His language, his countenance, and every attendant circum- 
stance, therefore, would be calculated to communicate an electric im- 
pulse to their torpid minds. He sought to convince them, that they 
must not yield to the force of grief, so far as to be unmindful of duty, 
or insensible to danger. 

Jesus was ‘a man of sorrows ;” and his apostles were ‘ acquainted 
with grief.” All of them had to learn what great things they must 
suffer for his sake. They might enjoy some transient hours of more 
than human bliss, when permitted to ascend the mount of transfigu- 
ration, to enter into clouds of glory, to listen to voices from the hea- 
venly world, and hold communion with glorified spirits ; but such were 
not ordinary occurrences, nor such their usual state of feeling. If the 
light of heaven shone, like a radiant crown, around their heads, it was 
in the gloom of the cell; if they felt an angel’s touch, it was when, 
already devoted to death in the minds of their enemies, their feet were 
fast in the stocks ; if bolts and bars were broken by the finger of God, 
they were the fastenings of the prison, within whose gloomy walls they 
endured stripes and bonds. If they were favoured with visions of the 
glory of their ascended Lord, it was when their enemies rushed on 
them with malignant hatred and unpitying scorn, and proceeded to 
deeds of blood. The world was in arms against them ; persecution and 
affliction awaited them in every city. 

Are their sufferings to be only as a moving spectacle, passing before 
us to awaken our sympathies? Are they not our examples? Is our 
discipleship to be displayed only in the banqueting-house of Divine 
love? Is our faith to be free from temptation, and are our hopes never 
to be shadowed by fear? Is duty to be without fatigue, and obedience 
without suffering? Are the mists of woe ever to be seen deepening 
about their path; and unclouded sunbeams ever to fall upon ours? 
They were pilgrims, enduring hardship without weariness, and per- 
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secutions without regret; and are we to dwell undisturbed in the 
sheltered retreats of peace and love? Is the earth, which drank up 
their blood, to be to us the scene only of honour and of joy ? 

As steel is tempered and hardened in the fire, so have Christ’s chosen 
witnesses usually risen to a transcendent faith and a resistless energy, 
to an unquenchable zeal and a sublime spirit of self-sacrifice, amid 
sore and fiery trials. And in all ages of the world, tribulation has been 
a feature in the Christian life. Nor should the servants of a crucified 
Master be surprised that such is the case. They must learn to endure 
the toils and griefs of their pilgrimage with patience and with hope. 
Care will press with leaden weight upon the spirit, disappointment chill 
the heart, and Death force his intruding way into the sweet scenes of 
domestic joy. And the present is a time of severe trial to many 
Christian families ; of doubt and perplexity to Christian churches ; and 
of trembling solicitude to Christian pastors. The riches of the affluent 
are taking wing and flying away. The sustenance of the poor is pain- 
fully diminished ; their houses are comfortless—the abodes of penury ; 
their minds are distracted, and their hearts fretted and disconsolate. 
Even destitution is wide spread, through many districts of our native 
land. The disciples of the Redeemer bear their full share in the dis- 
tressing reverses and disheartening calamities of the times. A mul- 
titude of devout minds have sorrowful anxiety forced upon them by 
their temporal circumstances ; while that very anxiety about the world 
is a source of humiliation and tears. 

Let it be kept in mind, therefore, that it was when the apostles’ 
minds drooped through fear, and their strength languished through 
sorrow, that Jesus called on them to “‘watch and pray.” And the 
counsels of the Redeemer we would urge on Christians in the present 
season of domestic and national suffering. 

That temptation would arise in the hour of adversity, is not the most 
obvious thought. All see that consolation is seasonable ; but it is not 
so self-evident that there is a necessity then for instruction and warn- 
ing. But he who knew what was in man warned the afflicted of the 
approach of spiritual danger, and desired to infuse a watchful energy, 
rather than to administer a soothing balm ; and summoned his disciples 
to action when nature seemed unwilling or unable to sustain it. 

The temptation to which our Lord’s words had reference was about 
to arise from his approaching humiliation and sufferings. For in con- 
nexion with them, their Christian principles would pass through a 
searching ordeal; and the calmness and patience of their Christian 
temper be severely tried. The treachery of Judas was about to be dis- 
closed to them, in all the infamy of its motive and the enormity of its 
guilt. The malevolence of the Jews was about to display itself in their 
utter insensibility to the moral beauty of a Divine character ; and their 
hatred of a purity, which awed while it condemned them. Ere another 
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hour had passed, they might have to witness Jesus placed at the judg- 
ment-seat, exposed to the insults of envy, the cruel rudeness of bigotry, 
the haughtiness of pride and of power. These circumstances would 
expose them to temptation, as they might rouse in their breasts the 
angry and resentful passions of worldly minds. Now their duty was, 
to exhibit, through these trying scenes, a disposition like their Master’s, 
to keep in subjection all unsanctified tempers ; and to show a dove-like 
spirit amid tumult and violence. Their profession required them to 
display the gentleness of love amid the fury of his enemies; to utter © 
not a word of anger amid their insulting clamour; to be careful, as 
good angels, not to bring a railing accusation against them, though 
they might be infuriate with demon passions. Thus would they show 
that they had profited by his instructions, had imbibed his spirit, and 
were moulded into his image ; and thus illustrate the power of his doe- 
trine, the force of his example, and the attractions of his perfect cha- 
racter ; and furnish, in themselves, another proof that Jesus was the 
Son of God. 

The event proved that the warning of Jesus was not unnecessary. 
When the multitude came out against him with swords and staves, and 
the apostles “‘ saw what would follow, they said unto him, Lord, shall 
we smite with the sword?” and Peter, without waiting for instruction, 
“smote a servant of the high priest.” No malignant look, no angry 
word, no violent deed from the band of persecutors, could so have 
pained the mind of Jesus, as such a spirit, or such an action, on the 
part of his disciples. It was of the world, and not of Christ; it 
marked the secular, not the spiritual mind ; and called forth an earnest 
rebuke, and a solemn warning: “ Put up thy sword into his place ; for 
all they that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 

Again, the temptation existed in that alarm and fear, which, pro- 
ducing despondency, might lead them to forsake their Lord. At an 
earlier period of his public ministry they had recognized his authority, 
and had relinquished their ordinary occupations, to become “ fishers of 
men.” In Jerusalem, throughout Samaria, and in the towns of Galilee, 
they were known as his disciples. They had professed an attachment, 
which could smile at the obloquy of the world, be calm amidst its 
threatenings, firm amidst its persecutions, and prove faithful in suffer- 
ing and death. Duty—consistency required, that they should now 
adhere to him when he was oppressed and afflicted. Yet, when the 
sword must not be drawn, they “all forsook him and fled.” All yielded 
to the impulses of fear, to timorous suggestions, to the selfish counsels 
of ignoble minds. The apprehension of danger was stronger than their 
convictions of duty ; self-love more powerful than attachment to Jesus. 
On the first advance of the foe, they sought shelter from the storm in 
obscurity, and safety in concealment. It is not in such a spirit that 
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Jesus is to be honoured, his service fulfilled, the world subjugated, or 
the crown of glory won. 

Adversity is attended with similar dangers still. When sanctified, 
it produces spiritual benefits ; but we must not disguise the fact, that 
it may occasion temptations. Poverty has its dangers, as well as 
riches ; disappointment, as well as success ; the blasting of hope, as 
well as its attainment ; the cruel treatment of the world, as well as its 
flatteries ; home, when it is a scene of distress, as well as when it is 
adorned with the pleasant things of life; the midnight hour, when 
** balmy sleep” will not come to the careworn mind, as well as those 
evening hours, in which the bosom is thrilled by all that is agreeable, 
beautiful, and elegant in social life. Temptations work on distracted 
minds, on solitary mourners, on widowed hearts, as truly as they do on 
those who fare sumptuously, and are clothed in purple. Adversity has 
often brought down the body to the grave, or stricken the mind with 
mental disease : in these cases must there not have been a severe trial 
of the moral principles, of faith, and of obedience? Unquestionably 
there must. Those at least will not doubt it, who have passed through 
the scorching fires of adversity, or who now breathe and struggle amid 
the consuming element. Those will not question it, who each year 
are learning the uncertainty of all human arrangements, the instability 
of all human affections, and the vanity of all human hopes. 

To what are the afflicted most prone? First, they are liable ¢o irrit- 
ability and distraction of mind, associated with a lurking distrust of 
the kindness and fidelity of God. And what human being, since our 
first father’s fall, has been wholly free from such distrust? Cannot 
we trace it in Abraham, when he became a dissembler in Egypt ; in 
Jacob, when his embittered grief refused consolation ; in Moses, when 
he struck the rock; and in David, when he acted as an idiot in the 
court of the Philistine? And if these masters in Israel, patriarchs, 
prophets, kings, were driven aside from the path of manly piety by the 
tempest of affliction, or by the apprehension of danger, how much 
more may we expect it to be the case with ordinary men, whose gifts 
are inferior, and whose faith is less exalted? When such distrust is 
admitted into the mind, fellowship with God is interrupted and troubled. 
The mind becomes unhappy and restless. It questions in the spirit of 
pride and scepticism, where it should sit humbly to receive instruction. 
It murmurs, where it should pray. It mutters discontent, where it 
should be grateful. It hesitates to obey, where obligation is imperative, 
and duty plain. 

Such a temper of mind is not what the Gospel inculcates, or which 
God approves. It is sinful—it is perilous. It is the reverse of that 
which the suffering Christian should feel—resignation. And God is 
teaching us, as we pass onward in life, how large a portion of our hap- 
piness consists in resignation. 
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Secondly, there is a tendency to despondency. Deep sorrow, 
especially when it is protracted, presses heavily on the Christian’s 
heart. He has all the sensibilities of our nature rendered more de- 
licate by the grace he has received. His tastes are exalted, for he 
is conversant with what is beautiful, perfect, and Divine. His mind 
is familiar with triths, which present mysteries to angels. By a spirit- 
uality of vision he contemplates a fairer than a material creation, and 
becomes capable of appreciating and enjoying what is correct in 
thought, pure in feeling, and delicate in affection. Hence his heart 
becomes more sensitive, and more keenly feels the bitter pangs which 
the rude world inflicts, by its strifes, its treachery, and its disappoint- 
ments. Under the calamities of life, his spirit bows, as if it could rise 
no more. The elastic force of the mind approaches exhaustion ; fancy 
creates only such images as are dark and fearful; and the heart faints 
under accumulated burdens.. Then unbelief crowds the mind with 
gloomy suggestions ; strength fails and effort ceases ; promises do not 
cheer, nor mercy soothe the spirit ; obedience becomes feeble, and duty 
is neglected. Such cheerless thoughts and desponding emotions, as 
they produce an intense grief, expose the Christian to manifold tempt- 
ations. If philosophic minds have mourned over the mouldering ruins 
of imperial greatness, the Christian may weep, as he contemplates a far 
more painful spectacle—a desponding and broken heart. 

We may perceive, therefore, the appropriateness of the words which 
Jesus addressed to his sorrowing disciples. It was no time for slum- 
ber ; the enemy was at hand ; temptation was near ; and though weary, 
they must arise to ‘watch and pray.” The idea of watching is derived 
from a shepherd, who through the night is the wakeful guardian of his 
flock ; or from a sentinel, stationed on the rampart of some beleaguered 
city, whose vigilant eye notices the motion of every leaf, and the set- 
ting of every star; and whose listening ear catches the first and faint- 
est sound of the advancing foe. To a corresponding watchfulness is 
the Christian summoned when his soul is sorrowful. A vigilant 
attention is demanded, such as admits not of slumber, of indolence, or 
of forgetfulness. 

Every faculty must be roused, every power summoned into action ; 
and like men expecting the foe, must we watch the approach, that we 
may be prepared to meet temptation. 

Watch, to discover any indications of the Divine will, which may be 
disclosed in your afflictions. They do not “‘rise out of the dust.” 
They do not result from indeterminate or arbitrary chances. The hand 
of God is in them all. It is well, therefore, to watch its movements, 
and to mark its indications. Is adversity a trial of your faith? Is it 
a chastisement for sin? Is it an act of mercy to wean us from the 
world—to restrain some idolatry of the heart—to fit you for more ex- 
tended usefulness on earth? Or has it a warning voice, speaking 
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solemnly of the approach of eternity? Again, watch the impressions 
which affliction produccs upon you. What views does it suggest of 
God? What force does it give to conscience ; what strength to con- 
viction ; what depth to penitence ; what sweetness to prayer, or beauty 
to holiness? What looking to God for support does it induce, to 
Christ for consolation, to the Spirit for counsel? What power does 
it impart to truth, soberness to the mind, purity to the heart, glory to 
Christ, and attractions to heaven ? 

To such Christian watchfulness must be added prayer. Watchful- 
ness detects the sources of danger; prayer prepares you to meet them 
all. The one reveals your enemies; the other arms you for the com- 
bat. The one makes you acquainted with your necessities; the other 
opens resources to meet them all. The one shows you the gathering 
tempest ; the other directs you to a shelter from the storm. The one 
will make you aware of the weakness of man ; the other gives you an 
interest in the mighty power of God. Their combined and harmonious 
influence will cherish in the afflicted soul, through all the trying scenes 
of this mortal pilgrimage, the gracious spirit of Christian resig- 
nation, associated with an invincible faith, and a joyful and immortal 


hope. 
B. 8. 
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PARTICULARLY OF THE DUCHOVNEE CHRISTIANEE, OR SPIRITUAL 
CHRISTIANS. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Duehobortzee— Testimony contradictory of Charges made against them— 
Rescript from Alexander I. relative to the Duehobortzee. 


Tux Duehobortzee have been accused of many unnatural crimes both by 
the Duchovnee Christianee and by members of the Greek church. What- 
ever foundation for the charge may have been given by the conduct of 
individuals, the body I believe to be innocent; nor have I seen any 
evidence of individuals having been guilty of the crimes alleged. By 
one of the Duchovnee Christianee I was assured, that he gave no credit 
to the charge. His uncle, he informed me, had been one of the Duc- 
hovnee Christianee, but had joined the Duehobortzee; and when I 
saw him he had just returned from a visit to his uncle. He had seen 
nothing, he said, which gave the least countenance to the charges 
brought against them; and had there been any foundation for the 
numerous and varied accusations, it could not have escaped his obser- 
vation. Similar is the testimony of Dr. Pinkerton, who visited in 
1816 the Duehobortzee living on the banks of the Molochnia, near the 
Sea of Asoph. “ Their neat and clean dress,” says he, “ comfortable 
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looking huts, and industrious habits, their numerous flocks, and 
extensive and well-cultivated fields, widely distinguished them from 
the common Russian peasantry. Their neighbours, the Mennonites, 
and other German colonists, speak well of their morals ; but all com- 
plain of the reserve and shyness of their character. No doubt they 
have been taught this by the severe persecutions to which they have 
for ages been exposed, and out of which they can scarcely yet believe 
themselves delivered. Their neighbours seem to know but little of 
their religious tenets. The Mennonites say they are a peaceable and 
industrious people, but accuse them of hypocrisy: hence, say they, 
when some of their members were convicted of drunkenness, they 
denied the fact, and maintained that their members are all holy. 
Very few among them appear to be capable of reading, but their 
members seem to have had the doctrines of the sect instilled into 
them by oral instruction. These lessons are committed to memory. 
They have no schools for their children; nor did I see a book of 
any kind among them. I recommended to them the Bible, and 
offered to supply them with it ; but they refused to accept any copies, 
saying that what was in the Bible was in them also! I told them 
that some of their neighbours suspected them of immoral habits, 
because in speaking of females and children they did not use the com- 
mon expressions of ‘my wife,’ ‘my child,’ &c., but ‘my sister,’ 
‘our children,’ &c. This insinuation they indignantly repelled, 
exclaiming, ‘Are we then beasts? But,’ continued they, ‘we are 
accustomed to every kind of false accusation.’ ”’* 

It is stated by Dr. P., that when they settled they had all things in 
common ; and though at the period of his visit every family had its 
private property, cattle, fields, &c. &c., they had also fields of corn, 
gardens, and flocks belonging to the community; the revenues of 
which were applied for the common benefit of the society. This was 
then also the custom of the Mennonites and other German colonists in 
their neighbourhood. But the Duehobortzee being known to have had 
all things in common, and making use of such expressions as these 
quoted in speaking of their wives and families, the slanders may 
have originated in rash inference, or if they originated in malice, these 
circumstances may have given a verisimilitude to the insinuation, which 
secured for it an unquestioned reception. 

Dr. Pinkerton found them very shy, and disposed to give evasive 
answers to all direct inquiries concerning their sect ; but he afterwards 
discovered that they had good reason for caution, as at that very time 
their enemies were intriguing to work their ruin. This gave occasion 
for a rescript from the late Emperor Alexander to the Governor General 
of Cherson, of which he furnishes the following translation. 





* Pinkerton’s Russia, p. 168. 
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«From two reports which you have sent to the minister of police, 
respecting the settlers in the district of Melitopol, usually denominated 
Duehobortzee, I observe that you desire to have them removed from 
their present situation and settled in another. You are led to make 
this proposition by certain rumours which have reached you respecting 
their alleged wicked lives and anti-social principles, and their efforts to 
propagate the same. In consequence of this, and also of petitions 
sent in from the Duehobortzee themselves, praying for protection from 
oppression, I have already ordered the minister of police to correspond 
with you, about procuring the most specific information respecting 
the Duehobortzee. At the same time, I judge it necessary to call your 
attention, in a particular manner, to the original occasion of removing 
these people from the Ukraine and other governments, and settling 
them in the Melitopol district of the Taurian government, on the 
stream Molochnia. This removal and colonizing took place, as you 
may learn, expressly by my orders, given to the then governor of New 
Russia, Miklasnefskoy, on the 26th of January, 1802, partly on 
account of the miseries which they had suffered, and partly with the 
view of protecting them from the improper and fruitless severities used 
against them on account of their peculiar religious opinions. 

‘They are now sufficiently separated from intercourse with the rest 
of the nation, and thereby a stop is put to the further extension of this 
sect. For several years past the government has received no com- 
plaints, from any quarter, respecting disorders among them ; and, on 
this account, it has sufficient reason to believe the measures already 
adopted adequate. The secession of this people from the orthodox 
Greeco-Russian church is certainly, on their side, an error grounded on 
certain false opinions repecting real worship and the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. This proceeds from a want of cultivation, for they have a 
zeal of God, but not according to knowledge. But is it proper for an 
enlightened Christian government to attempt to bring back the strayed 
sheep into the bosom of the church by severe and oppressive means ? 
The doctrine of the Saviour of the world, who appeared on earth 
to seek and to save that which was lost, can never be instilled into 
men by force and oppression—can never justify the infliction of tem- 
poral ruin on him whom it seeks to bring into the way of truth. True 
faith is produced by the grace of God, through conviction ; and cometh 
through instruction, meekness, and, above all, good example. Severity, 
on the contrary, convinceth not ; but hardeneth more and more. All 
the measures of severity exhausted upon the Duehobortzee, during the 
thirty years preceding 1801, not only did not root out this sect, but 
more and more increased the number of its adherents. The rulers of 
several provinces have repeatedly given very favourable reports of the 
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behaviour of the Duehobortzee ; though, at the same time, they com- 
plained of them for separating from the orthodox church. The senators 
Lapuckin and Neledinskoy Meletki, at their revision of the govern- 
ment of Ukraine in 1801, having found them there, gave them, in 
many respects, though they did not defend their errors, a good cha- 
racter; because they judged of them impartially, and according to 
Christian charity. All these circumstances clearly prove, that it 
is not a removal of these people to new settlements which demands 
my consideration, but the granting to them speedy protection from 
all superfluous severities on account of their peculiar opinions in 
the affairs of salvation and conscience ; matters in which force and 
oppression ought never to have any part. The removal and 
resettling of them for such a cause would bring upon them new 
troubles ; and they would thus be punished on account of a mere 
report, without having the truth of the accusation inquired into and 
proved. Government never acts thus, on any occasion, or with 
any person whatever ; nor can the orthodox church, however desirous 
of bringing back those children who have abandoned her communion, 
approve of persecution in this matter; which is so contrary to the 
spirit of her Head, Christ the Saviour, that he has left to his followers 
this memorable saying, ‘ But if ye had known what that meaneth, I 
will have mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the 
guiltless.’—Matt. xxii. 7. 

“It is only by acting according to this spirit, the spirit of true Chris- 
tianity, that the desired object is ever likely to be attained. This 
colony I therefore commit to your own particular and immediate 
inspection and care. Not trusting to the reports of any one, you will 
not fail impartially to examine into all the circumstances of the case 
yourself. Learn, in particular, their manners of life and conversation, 
viewing them with the eye of an impartial and watchful ruler, who 
seeks the prosperity of government in promoting the good of the dif- 
ferent classes of the subjects committed to his care. 

“ Tt is necessary that all should feel that they are under the security 
and protection of the laws; then it may be expected that they will 
love and feel attachment to the government, and look for justice con- 
sistent with the laws which are so beneficent to them. Should you 
even discover that there are amongst the colonists those who conceal 
deserters—or that they try to seduce others from the national church 
into their own way of thinking about religion—then turn the force of 
the law against such acts only as are contrary to it, and thereby put a 
stop to the evil. But, even then, it must not be allowed, that for the 
sake of one, or even several offenders convicted of these crimes, the 
whole society of the settlers, who have had no part in them, should 
be involved or suffer persecution. On occasions of this kind, when 
reports and accusations are sent in, an attentive inquiry is necessary 
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to ascertain by whom such accusations are made, and what may be 
their probable motive for making them. Thus the two Duehobortzee 
mentioned in your reports, who, after their return to the orthodox 
church, accused this society of various crimes, and gave information 
respecting the wicked lives which its members led, may have done all 
this out of anger or revenge ; for it may very easily have happened, 
that they themselves were excluded from the society because of their 
bad conduct, or left it on account of some quarrel or enmity. The 
mere accusations of such persons hardly deserve any attention at all, 
and ought never to serve as the foundation of an immediate and severe 
censure, apprehension, imprisonment, and persecution of people not 
yet convicted of any evil intentions or actions. Even the very examin- 
ation into a suspected offence ought to be always conducted in such a 
way that the innocent may on no occasion suffer in consequence of it. 
You will, therefore, not fail to conform punctually to these my senti- 
ments now expressed ; and, from following this course, I anticipate 
every possible success. In the mean time, you will report to me fully 
concerning the measures you adopt, and the discoveries you make, 
after taking this colony under your own immediate protection. 


(Signed) ‘* ALEXANDER. 
** St. Petersburgh, Dec. 9, 1816.” 


Haddington. J.C. B. 


THE EGYPTIAN MAGICIANS. 


Tuer are few intelligent readers of the book of Exodus, who are not 
led to inquire into the nature of the wonders performed by the ma- 
gicians, who for a time so successfully withstood the miracles which 
Moses and Aaron wrought by Divine commission. 

A cursory perusal of the narrative will generally leave the impres- 
sion, that by some means or other supernatural effects were produced, 
—that is, their rods became serpents as really as that of Aaron,— 
Exodus vii. 12. In support of such an idea, it may be said that va- 
rious passages in the Scriptures give countenance to the supposition 
that malignant beings, possessed of power greater than that of man, 
have been able to produce effects which cannot be explained on any 
of the known laws of human agency, and that they have been per- 
mitted also to impart this power in some degree to their votaries, for 
the purpose of establishing their own dominion over our fallen race. 

In Deut. xviii. 9, 10, the practice of witchcraft, divination, and the 
various species of magical art, is expressly forbidden to the Israel- 
ites ; no witch was to be suffered to live ; and the Gospels abundantly 
evince the popular notion of the Jews to be, that Satan had power 
which at times he was permitted both to exercise and communicate. 

To deny or to disprove this would be very difficult, and if it should 
be alleged that as all this power, (if such there be,) must be exercised 
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by permission of the Almighty, we cannot suppose that he would grant 
it for the purpose of opposing his own servants in the execution of 
their commission. On the other hand it may be said that it is not in- 
consistent with his dealings to suffer those who forsake him to be de- 
ceived, and thus to punish them for their obduracy and unbelief. 
Thus, in 2 Thess. ii. 9—12, those who “receive not the love of the truth, 
that they might be saved,” are said to be “ given over to strong delusion, 
that they should believe a lie,”—“ the working of Satan with all power, 
and signs, and lying wonders.” 

But while it would be difficult to disprove the possession and im- 
partation of supernatural power, by malignant beings, a careful exam- 
ination of the Mosaic narrative, of the terms employed, and the object 
the magicians had in view, will lead us to the conclusion that all they 
did was to counterfeit the miracles of Moses, by jugglery or sleight of 
hand. 

The first miracle of Moses was wrought to vindicate the supremacy 
of the God of Israel, and his own authority, as the messenger of Je- 
hovah. The object of the magicians was to prove that he (who was 
professedly skilled in the literature and arts of Egypt) was merelya 
clever magician like themselves, and an impostor when thus he laid 
claim to supernatural power. The narrative does not lead to infer 
that they pretended to this, and the original terms used by Moses to 
designate them, merely denote men skilled in natural science, lite- 
rature, and legerdemain. The word 5°27 is rendered by the Septua- 
gint copoi, and simply means men versed in curious arts superior to 
the multitude. The &°¥2», from the Arabic chashapha, to discover or 
reveal, and rendered by the Septuagint dapyaxol, were probably pre- 
tenders to the discovery of things secret or future by the application 
of drugs ; while if we derive "2070 from ©), a pen or graving tool, 
it seems to indicate those who drew, or perhaps deciphered hierogly- 
phics. It is said that they performed their wonders by 0°O7?, “ their 
enchantments,” from ©7?, “he burned ;” most probably by burning 
some drugs, the smoke of which would obscure the atmosphere or 
confuse the the senses of the spectators. 

Nothing in these words, therefore, indicates supernatural power or 
skill. It is also to be noticed that when they failed to produce lice, 
they at once said, “‘ This is the finger of God.” They acknowledged 
the presence and interference of the Almighty, nor does it appear that 
they attempted again to compete with Moses. 

On these grounds we may safely come to the conclusion, that whe- 
ther malignant beings have, or have not, the power in some cases to 
perform wonders unaccountable by the known laws of human agency, 
in this case nothing was attempted but jugglery or sleight-of-hand, for 
the purpose of lowering the messengers of the Almighty in the eyes of 
the Egyptian king. 

Darlington. 
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On this subject it may be further interesting to the reader to peruse 
the opinion of E. F. C. Rosenmiiller, as translated from his “Scholia in 
Vetus Testamentum,” by Thomas Brightwell, Esq., of Norwich, in his 
useful selection of ‘‘ Notes on the Pentateuch :”’— 

‘Commentators ask, what did the magicians do? were their mi- 
racles true ones, or different from those of Moses? and many, especi- 
ally of the earlier ages, did not doubt but that these were true miracles, 
performed by the aid of the devil, or of evil spirits. Later comment- 
ators, on the other hand, commonly suppose that these Egyptians 
deceived by mere sleights of hand the eyes of Pharaoh and his people. 
This is also the opinion of the Mahometan interpreters of the Koran, 
who say that the magicians imitated the serpents and their movements 
by staves or ropes filled with quicksilver. J. D. Michaelis, in his Ger- 
man version of Exodus, conjectures that the magicians made use of 
serpents, which, when they remained motionless, had the appearance 
of a rod ; and that when they went before Pharaoh, they carried these, 
and when they cast them down they moved about. This may seem 
the less improbable, since even at the present day, in Egypt and in 
India, there are found men skilled in the art of exercising and training 
serpents for exhibition. Eichhorn, in his Commentary, contends that 
not only the magicians, but likewise Moses, by means of this art, per- 
formed what we read here. But if the miracles performed by the ma- 
gicians were mere deceptions of the eye, it is wonderful that Moses 
should never have given the least hint of it, since it much concerned 
the glory of the God of Israel, that his readers should at least have 
been incidentally informed that the miracles of the Egyptians were 
nothing but mere sleights of hand, and had no reality whatever in 
them, but only a mere appearance. On the contrary, Moses speaks 
of them here, and verse 22, and viii. 7, as though precisely the same 
thing was done by the magicians as by himself; and it certainly ap- 
pears from Deut. xiii. 2, that Moses did not doubt but that true mi- 
racles might be performed by, or in favour of, false prophets. And it 
was the opinion of the Jews, even in later times, that signs and wonders 
could be done by the aid of demons. Thus the Pharisees accused 
Christ of performing his miracles by Beelzebub the prince of the devils ; 
nor does the Saviour confute them by denying that miracles could be 
performed by evil spirits. What is more—he himself says that false 
prophets would come, who should show great signs and wonders ! 
Matt. xxiv. 24; and these are called by Paul, 2 Thess. ii. 9, ‘ lying 
wonders,’ by which (as Grotius well remarks) are signified, not false 
miracles, but those which are done in support of false doctrine.” — 
Rosenmiiller. 
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EDITORIAL TABLE TALK. 


[It is the intention of the Editor to insert under this title paragraphs, original or 
select, which though brief, may possess an interest that should rescue them from 
oblivion. ] 


W. WILBERFORCE, ESQ., AND THE REV. W. JAY. 


An honoured lady, a member of a noble family, on hearing read 
our recent review of Mr. Jay’s works, remarked at the close of the 
passage relating to Mr. W. :— 

** I visited Mr. Wilberforce one morning in the autumn of 1832, 
when Mr. Jay had breakfasted with him, and had just left. I followed, 
and on entering, Mr. Wilberforce referred to Mr. Jay, and observed, 
‘That ’s an excellent man. I have known him more than forty years. He 
is always the same ; popularity has not injured him. It is a friendship 
I love to think of; and nothing has ever occurred to interrupt it.’” 

We have no doubt but this was the true expression of Mr. Wilber- 
force’s feelings. How pitiful then it is, not to find a trace of it in his 
Memoirs! 


A CONGREGATIONAL MINISTER AT ROME. 


In a recent paper on “The English at Rome,” the editor of The 
Tablet, the Roman Catholic weekly journal, makes the following painful 
statement :— 

“In the course of last year a learned and amiable divine from 
America, of the Congregationalist persuasion, visited Rome, and found 
himself so charmed and edified by what he witnessed there, that he 
was induced to prolong his residence ; nor did he return to America 
with the same religious convictions which he had brought to Europe. 
Now, this gentleman, (an admirer of England, be it observed, and a 
warm supporter of our alliance,) has assured us that he was forced to 
make his retreat with his prie-Dieu and vesper book, from before the 
face of such English Protestants as visited St. Peter’s during even-song, 
a devotion in which, although a Protestant, he never failed to commu- 
nicate. He feelingly added, that it was almost impossible for any one 
who understood the English language, to obtain unmixed edification 
from the public devotional practices of the Roman Church, interrupted 
as they continually were by the coarse sneers or jokes of the English, who 
crowded to the spectacle. Our friend had the good fortune to witness 
the washing of the feet on Maundy Thursday, last year: and we shall 
never forget the religious and enthusiastic feeling with which he 
described it. An Englishman of rank, however, who by the imprudent 
condescension of the authorities, had been suffered to intrude himself 
upon the holy function, was very differently impressed ; and with great 
good taste, chose that very time to express what he felt, by exclaim- 
ing, in the hearing of the assembly, ‘If I had known that this was to 
be all, I would not have taken the trouble to come here!’ ” 
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Now, while we participate in the disgust our American brother is 
said to have expressed at the heartless and vulgar behaviour of the 
fashionable English who flock to Rome, many of whom know little of 
Protestantism but its name, yet we cannot but express our regret that 
a descendant of the Pilgrim Fathers should be found ‘with his prie- 
Dieu and vesper book,” seeking for “‘ edification from the public prac- 
tices of the Roman Church.” 

To us this seems going very far towards conformity to that wafer 
worship, which is perhaps the most offensive part of the Roman service ; 
and we regret that the sanction of a learned American of the old 
Puritan school should give encouragement and hope to a party, that 
needs not to be stimulated by the poetical enthusiasm of liberal and 
candid but incautious Protestants. We earnestly hope that the young 
gentleman who is said not to have returned to America with the same 
religious convictions he brought to Europe, will not be allowed to cor- 
rupt the churches of New England with follies imported either from 
Oxford or Rome. 


LORD CHANCELLOR BROUGHAM’S OPINION OF THE PRESBYTERIANS AND 
INDEPENDENTS. 

When the Solicitor General, Sir C. Pepys, who was of counsel for 
the Unitarian trustees of Lady Hewley’s charity, was arguing the case 
of his clients, who were defendants in the suit of ‘The Attorney- 
General against Shore and others,” in a speech of several hours’ dura- 
tion, and delivered with great effect, he endeavoured to show that in 
her ladyship’s days the Presbyterians were opposed to all religious 
tests, and entertained sentiments of great liberality towards all sects 
and all sentiments and doctrines whatever, not excluding even the 
Unitarians ; but he was interrupted by the Chancellor, Lord Brougham, 
who emphatically declared :— 

“There never were people more wedded to their own particular 
dogmas than the Presbyterians, (to do them justice,) or who were less 
tolerant to the tenets of other people. I speak with all reverence of 
those men, to whom the liberties of the country and the constitution 
owe great obligations; though not so great as they owe to the Indepen- 
dents, who were the very founders of the constitution. Whenever the 
Presbyterian had power he was a very persecuting gentleman. His 
doctrine was this—Zvery man has a right to think as he pleases, but 
no man has a right to think wrong ; and he, the Presbyterian, was to 
judge of that. 1 assure you that was his way of arguing.” 

In a subsequent part of the same speech of this learned counsel, his 
lordship again interposed, and said, “I do not say a word against the 
Presbyterians, with whom I am nearly connected by blood; and I have 
a very great regard for them.” —Evtracts from Mr. Gurney’s MS, notes 
of the hearing on the 28th of June, 1834. 
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REVIEWS. 





The Intercommunity of Churches : a Sermon, preached in the Crescent 
Chapel, Liverpool, October 11th, 1842, before the representatives of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales, assembled in that 
town. By the Rev. Richard Winter Hamilton, Minister of Belgrave 
Chapel, Leeds. Published at the unanimous request of that meeting. 


“ Satis jam altercatum et clamatum est.”—LuTHer. 


London: Hamilton, Adams and Co., and Jackson and Walford; 
Edinburgh, W. Oliphant and Son; Liverpool, D. Marples; Leeds, 
J.Y. Knight. 1842. 


Tis able and beautiful sermon is founded on several passages in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, and in that to the Ephesians, (1 Cor. 
xii. 14, 19, 27; Eph. iv. 16 ;) in which the apostle employs the natural 
and expressive image of the human body to represent the variety, har- 
mony, and mutual dependence of Christians in the fellowship of a 
church—‘ many members but one body ;” and to enforce the duties 
of peace, sympathy, and order on believers in their relationship and 
stations in the churches. The primary intention of the apostle in these 
passages, to illustrate the relations and duties of the members of a par- 
ticular church among themselves, is first powerfully brought out by 
the preacher, who thence proceeds by natural analogy and inference to 
state the connexion, sympathy, and fellowship proper to separate 
churches towards each other, commencing, in accordance with a na- 
tural law of order, with those in nearer neighbourhood, and reaching 
on in a widening circle, till all are embraced in recognition and love to 
the utmost extent in which correspondence and fraternity can be main- 
tained—a principle of no less truth than beauty in idea—perfectly 
harmonious with the Saviour’s prayer for the unity of his people— 
altogether in unison with the purest affections of the Christian heart 
in its best and most hallowed hours—and in its practical working safe 
for the liberties, salutary for the peace and prosperity of all the churches. 
For what is the idea? What is the principle? Oneness of uniformity, 
government, creed? A proud fabric of human dominion and great- 
ness? Not at all. But the voluntary fellowship of numerous churches, 
each complete in itself for its own government, surrendering no do- 
mestic right when entering on its social duties. Association voluntary 
in its origin and continuance, aiming at none but common objects, safe 
and delightful in proportion as it becomes extensive ; because the more 
affection and intercourse expand, the more encroachment on individual 
rights becomes impracticable. Within a narrow circle influence may 
become oppressive, even in voluntary associations ; in a wider range it 
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cannot ; universal sentiment, far spreading circulation of intelligence, 
perfect identity of interests throughout the entire fellowship, become 
guarantees of right, strong in the degree of their extent. 

No topic could have been more appropriate for the occasion, or more 
seasonable for the times. Never was all practicable union and fellow- 
ship among Evangelical Protestants more necessary than now. The 
pressure and alarm resulting from high church pretensions, in their 
present rampant form, will have wrought a salutary result, should they 
force on the attention of divided churches the duty and blessedness of 
union. This delightful theme is, in the discourse before us, discussed 
with much power of thought, as well as adorned with much felicitous 
embellishment. To be sure, the able author employs a somewhat 
peculiar style. His use of words far from familiar, many of them 
technical, all of them looking strange in the unwonted associations in 
which they are placed, cannot but be regarded as a defect in writing, even 
though often skilful, pointed, and forcible. His sentences too are often 
broken, abrupt, and apparently unconnected. But of all this we make 
very light. In this conventional age, when everything is smoothed by 
rule, and ordered by uniform custom, it is a relief to meet with a 
vigorous mind that has its own style of thought and expression. Mr. 
Hamilton possesses a manly mind. He thinks for himself, and speaks 
what he thinks, with courage and force. These are qualities deserving 
of high estimation. They can only cease to command respect, in an 
age sunk into feebleness and bondage of thought. For ourselves, we 
number Mr. Hamilton among the ornaments of our denomination, 
and acknowledge with gratitude his recent contributions to its litera- 
ture. The present discourse will sustain his reputation, while it adds 
to the obligations of his brethren. 

It is to be hoped that the sentiment of union will spread and take 
root in our churches, and among their pastors; that the Congrega- 
tional churches in all parts of the world will be seen and felt to con- 
stitute a community, a Christian body as much united within itself as 
separated from other denominations by its distinctive views, interests, 
and objects. There can be no doubt this view will be hailed with joy, 
and acted upon with vigour, whenever our brethren discern a union of 
many churches to be compatible with the rights and liberties of each. 
And surely this beautiful idea will be soon both established in theory, 
and reduced to practice. For why should not the same churches be 
for some objects united, while for others they remain distinct? Why 
cannot they come together for some efforts, and retire again, each to its 
own home, for other duties? Why may not the fellowship of many 
churches in union be good and safe for common objects, while the 
separate communion of each church, for its own affairs, remains as in- 
violate as it is necessary? And may not this idea of combined liberty 
and power, the liberty of separate rights and action, the power of 
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united fellowship and effort, be exactly the thought necessary to fit the 
Congregational churches for their mission in the world? Have they 
not a great work to do? Great truths to defend and propagate? 
Invaluable liberties to protect and extend? Are they in a state for 
such a mission in this active, eventful age? Hardly. What is want- 
ing to fit them for it? Not less liberty, but a better use of it. Not 
a Union for the domestic affairs of separate churches, but for the com- 
mon objects, the public principles of them all, in the spread and pre- 
valence of which we see one great means for the peace and purity of 
Christendom. 

Let the following beautiful paragraphs, with which Mr. Hamilton’s 
discourse closes, be at once a specimen of its excellence, and an admo- 
nition of our duties personal, denominational, and public. 


“ If we feel that we have a special vocation, while it can be none other than a trying 
duty, to set before Christian communities those principles from which they have 
fallen, let us execute our trust in the meekness and gentleness of Christ. Whereas the 
position we are compelled to take might be imputed to the love of censure, might 
open us to the charge of superciliousness, might fix upon us the suspicion of a 
repulsive temper and alien mood, let us cultivate towards all others the sentiments 
of esteem and good-will. Let our differences be unmagnified and unobtruded Be 
it ours to seize every occasion of the most enlarged intercourse. Oh, it is sweet to 
have communion with all the faithful of the land, and all the excellent of the earth ! 
The love of Christ warms the heart the more, when we “comprehend it with all 
saints !”’ “Love is of God.” May our piety increase! May we, however a stirring 
political crisis has agitated us, and possibly has hurt our former quiet habits, be 
henceforth more unspotted by the world! Let us, when we enter it, be seen as 
descending to it! Let that be only our visit, presently to return to a purer home! 
Most of our wrongs, and of our nation’s wrongs, that crisis has redressed. It 
remains but for us to put forth our principles, peculiar and common, but the com- 
mon a thousand times more than the peculiar, and we cannot fail in holy meekness 
to serve our generation, to serve the Lord Christ! 

“ There is a doctrine which this subject has sometimes been tortured to abet, which 
is fraught with danger. We have been told that the Christian’s is ‘a corporate 
life.’ Such a statement tends to sink into community all the proper ideas of a per- 
sonal and experimental religion. There can be no living mass if each particle do not 
live. Piety in the soul is to be our first care; as it grows it will act from within 
to all that is relative; it will find its true attractions; but we are bound con- 
stantly to remember that an outward reference is far easier than an internal self- 
denial; that the one may be a sentimental dissipation of thought, while the other 
is mortification, struggle, and crucifixion, though not unaccompanied with its joys, yet 

joys of which only purity can partake ; that an active course is far more likely to lead 
to deception of our state and principle than the keeping of the heart. Our principal 
business is to be found with them that love Christ, to whom they are always coming; 
who are so actuated by his motives, that they can say, ‘To live is Christ.’ Nothing 
can compensate for this individual jealousy, this interior discipline, this life of faith 
and holiness. But nothing save this will give our souls the true generous expansion 
of principle, and yearning toward all the pious and good, or for all the enlarged 
schemes which they have to execute! When our heart is right, we shall also be 
federatively right ! 
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“‘ Oh, come the time—oh, dawn the day when these sentiments shall universally 
abound, when, if we do not see eye to eye, we shall commune heart with heart! 
Nothing will then distract and jar! With the voice together we shall sing. The 
present commotions of public opinion, and interruptions of Christian fellowship, may 
be even preparatory to this calm, and quiet, and love! It is the tuning of the 
orchestra ere the symphony shall break! It is the heaving of the ocean rocking 
itself to rest! It is like the aversions and disturbances of the magnet until it find its 
pole! It is but as the rush of element and the outbirth of life, and the poising of 
the world during the six days of creation, all aiding the gentleness, and preluding the 
harmony of the Sabbath shining forth upon the scene of recent darkness and chaos, 
the witness of the new-born order and beauty, while it brightens, gladdens, hallows, 
composes all! Amen.” —pp. 48—50. 


Memoir of the Life of the late Rev. Peter Roe, A.M., Rector of Odogh, 
and Minister of St. Mary's, Kilkenny. By the Rev. Samuel Mad- 
den, A.M. Dublin: Curry. 1842. 8vo. pp. 623. 


Tue biographer of Mr. Roe says, (p. 128,) ‘“‘ The object of the writer 
is to give a faithful and unbiassed history of a faithful and holy man ; 
and not to make the pages of this memoir a vehicle for conveying to 
the public disquisitions on controverted points either of faith or of 
practice ; or dissertations upon topics on which he may or may not 
differ from his revered subject.” ‘The object of the writer,” as thus 
stated, is most excellent, and just such a one as the writer of Mr. Roe’s 
life should have kept in view. But, alas, ‘‘ the object” has not been 
consistently followed, the author having frequently, and without any 
obvious cause, turned aside for the purpose of attacking those who 
dissent from that church to which Mr. Roe belonged, and of which he 
was indeed an ornament. A note appended to the passage we have 
just quoted informs us, that the biographer has not been able to avoid 
those “‘disquisitions” as he had purposed ; and no one can peruse the 
volume without finding the instances of this inability sufficiently nu- 
merous. We are among the many who admired the Christian charac- 
ter, the transparency, the catholicity, the zeal of the Rev. Peter Roe; 
and happy should we have been to have found in the volume before us 
a production worthy of its subject ; but we have to confess that such 
is not the memoir which Mr. Madden has produced. To say nothing 
of the very poor and low quality of the composition, the wholesale 
introduction of heavy materials on ordinary subjects, and the want of 
philosophical analysis ; we complain of the great injustice done to the 
Christian church by making the biography of Mr. Roe the vehicle of 
sectarian feeling, and haughty churchmanship. There is throughout 
the volume quite as much pains to show that the sect to which Mr. 
Roe belonged is “‘ the church,” as to illustrate the fact, that he was a 
Christian. If the writer intended his book to furnish to the Chris- 
tian church at large a grateful memorial of a man of God who was 
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beloved throughout that church, then he has displayed a sad unac- 
quaintance with human nature ; for his pages tend to pain and distress 
the minds of the very large portion of Christians who differ’from him 
in their estimate of the Church of England ; but if on the other hand 
he disregarded the feelings of Dissenters, then he was altogether want- 
ing in one moral qualification for the task he undertook ; we mean that 
Christian charity of which so good a pattern was exhibited by the sub- 
ject of his memoir. 

It was Mr. Roe’s high honour to be one of those clergymen by whose 
instrumentality the Church of Ireland was, about the beginning of this 
century, te some extent awakened from its slumbers, and made to 
“hold forth the word of life.” 

This volume opens with a notice of the state of the church in Ireland, 
at the close of the last century, which 
—Is described as having been very low indeed. It was almost ‘the wilderness, 
the solitary place, and the desert,’ realized. One whose verdict will scarcely 
be called in question, [Dr. Mant, Bishop of Down,] and who exhibits a laud- 
able desire to give praise where praise is due, says, ‘ But the latter part of 
the eighteenth century was, perhaps on the whole, a season of supineness and 
inaction, as to religion, in these kingdoms: and the Irish clergy in general may be 
judged to have partaken of this character, though the revival of the office of rural 
deans may be regarded as a symptom of increasing care for the discipline of the 
church, in her governors ; and the institution of the Association for Discountenancing 
Vice, and Promoting the Knowledge and the Practice of the Christian Religion, indi- 
cates, both in them, and in the clergy at large, and in the lay members of the church, 
a disposition to encourage spiritual improvement. For such improvement, no doubt, 
there was ample room in the interior of the church herself.’ Another witness thus 
adverts to the apparently lifeless state of the church at the same period, and to the 
revival and ‘ spiritual improvement’ which has since then taken place ‘in the inte- 
rior of the church herself.’ He says, ‘It is true indeed, that after the many strug- 
gles which at different periods the Irish church was destined to sustain, and which 
have been briefly adverted to in the foregoing pages, that recovering from temporal 
pressure, she appeared like the Jewish church of old, to forget for a season the hand 
that fed her, and to settle down in a cold quiescent enjoyment of her increasing 
prosperity.’”—pp. 2, 3. 

Mr. Matthias in Dublin, Dr. Quarry in Cork, and Mr. Roe in Kil- 
kenny, were conspicuous among the agents employed for the purpose 
of restoring evangelical preaching to many of the Irish pulpits. 

Not that the subject of this memoir entered the church with a know- 
ledge of the Gospel of which he became a faithful and eminent preacher : 
for we learn from this volume that he “prepared for holy orders” — 
that he was ordained at Cork on Christmas day, 1798, being then 
under twenty-one years of age,—that he was “‘ ordained priest” before 
he understood the genius of Christianity, and of course before he was 
called of God to preach it; in this respect resembling most of the 
Established clergy of that period. 

He appears however to have been, almost from the period of his 
settlement in Kilkenny, very conscientious and very diligent in search- 
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ing after Divine truth. With several other ministers he united in “ cle- 
rical meetings,” at which the members were accustomed to inquire into 
those truths, on which indeed their minds ought to have been fully 
made up before they took their “ ordination vows.” 

The following extracts show two things: first, the sad ignorance of 
which many of the “authorized teachers” are the subjects; and 
secondly, the commendable and successful efforts made at the “ cleri- 
cal meetings” in Ossory, to remove that ignorance :— 


“ Noy. 2nd, 1803.—We then entered upon the old question of ‘ sinless perfectiun,’ 
and it was given up by all. Sin was defined as a trangression of the spiritual law ; 
and every shortcoming of complete supreme love to God or man for any instant, was 
allowed to be sin. However, again we agreed, that a child of God, or a converted 
man, will not willingly commit any known transgression of the law, or willingly live 
in any known sin; but will resist every motion of it in his members, and as he 
grows in grace, will get the dominion more and more over sin. 

“We then entered on a conversation, as to how far the law hath power over a be- 
liever. It was allowed, that when a man was accepted in Christ, through faith, he 
was no longer under the curse, or condemning power of the law, which, before his 
acceptance, cursed him for every mental shortcoming as well as actual transgression, 
and left no place for repentance, saying—Do this and you shall live; do it not, and 
you shall die. When accepted, he is under a continued act of grace and pardon; the 
sanctions of the law have nothing to do with him, although the precepts of the law 
are to be his guide in his walk of holiness: and in consequence of his conversion, 
it is written upon his heart, made his delight, and of course, to fulfil it is no bond- 
age ; therefore it is a law of liberty.”—pp. 85, 86. 

“ September 5th, 1804.—The doctrine of imputed righteousness was examined by 
Scripture, the articles, and homilies, and from them it appeared to be the doctrine 
of the Church of England, and the great foundation of a sinner’s hope, that, ‘as by 
the disobedience of one, many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one, might 
many be made righteous ;’ and that where the righteousness of Christ was imputed, 
holy desires, good counsels, and just works must proceed.”—>p. 87. 

In perfect keeping with the attainments of these tyros in theology, 
is the following method of accounting for the existence of that trou- 
blesome thing—Dissent :— 

“ Likewise we had some conversation about the obligation of speaking to Papists 
and Dissenters: when it was allowed that they should be spoken to whenever there 
was an opportunity, particularly Dissenters. 

“This led on to a long conversation on the prevalence of Dissent at the present day. 
It appeared that the consequence of men forming themselves into societies, either under 
Calvinistic or Arminian teachers, or attaching themselves to them for the sake of 
spiritual communion or instruction, was, that in time they were led on to luke-warm- 
ness to the Establishment, liturgy, &c., although the intention at first was pure, and 
without the smallest suspicion of the consequences. For this reason, the Methodist 
societies in England were dissenting fast, and likely to be all soon separated ; and 
there was reason, from experience and appearances, to suspect that it would be the 
case in Ireland in some time. ; 

“ Pride and the spirit of independence work so imperceptibly in men; and there 
is such a desire to get rid of submission to constituted authorities, who may check 
the varieties in which we wish our love for spiritual novelty to be gratified; and such 
a wish to have some independent authority in our societies, which, as it were, makes 
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them corporate and of importance; and such an inclination to disregard a liturgy, 
while we can be pleased with extempore prayer; and such a dislike to remain so 
single in the dead society of the Establishment, wherever, through a worldly clergy- 
man, the people have lost spiritual life, (which is charged on the Establishment from 
supposed radical error in its principles and discipline, forgetting the failure of spiritu- 
ality even in the best ordered Dissenting societies, from the deadness of the ministers) 
—all these causes, together and separately, lead on to the spirit of dissenting, and 
bid fair to distract the church of Christ very much. For this cause, it is advisable 
that every clergyman should be well instructed in the principles of the discipline of 
the Establishment from the best works, especially from Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity.”—pp. 84, 85. 


Mr. Roe’s mind was at length enlightened by the Gospel, of which 
he became one of the few preachers the Irish Church then possessed. 
Dublin was the scene of his frequent ministrations, where his popu- 
larity and usefulness were very great :— 


“ Besides his home occupations, he was also again called on to plead the cause of 
charity in Dublin. The request seems to have been made through his father, who, 
in a second letter expressive of his gratification at his son having responded to the 
call, strongly advises him to preach extempore. The advice was followed; and the 
sermon which was preached in St. Catherine’s church for the parochial school, the 
31st of March, 1805, raised the preacher still higher in the estimation of his hearers : 
and—to use the words of the governors of the school in their vote of thanks—‘ the 
successful result of his animated zeal and eloquence, was a contribution of three 
hundred and twenty-two pounds, thirteen shillings, and one penny, a sum unexampled 
in this part of the metropolis.’ At this time The Mirror newspaper was used to 
treat its readers with ‘Clerical Strictures.’ A preacher of Mr. Roe’s now rising cha- 
racter was hardly likely to escape notice: and accordingly, immediately after the 
above sermon was preached, a review of it was given, in general highly eulogistic, 
and concluding with the following passage :—‘ Mr. Roe is a preacher of the school of 
Romaine ; and we fear not to hazard the expression, of the school of his Divine 
Master—fervid, yet rational; elegant, yet simple; although the Bible forms his 
system of oratory, he does not contemptuously tread either Cicero or Demosthenes 
beneath his feet.’ 

“ A friend writes thus: ‘The interest excited by his preaching was of the most 
extraordinary description, and only exceeded by that called forth by Dean Kirwan. 
Bride’s Church used to be crowded to such excess, that the very windows were filled 
even outside, and not one spot in the whole church left unoccupied. St. Peter’s church 
also, and St. Catherine’s, with others which I do not recollect, were likewise over- 


- flowing. When he was in Dublin, his father’s servant was obliged constantly to stand 


the whole day in the hall, to answer the never-ceasing inquiries of where he was to 
preach.’””—pp. 152, 153. 


Mr. Roe entered into his rest on the 28th of April, 1841, in the 
sixty-third year of his age, and the forty-second of his ministry, and 
after he had become acquainted with the Gospel he was enabled to 
adorn his Christian profession, to make full proof of his ministry, 
to abound in the work of the Lord, serving his Divine Master, now in 
the damp cellar of a poor sufferer in his parish of St. Mary’s, Kilkenny, 
now in the houses of the great, in the pulpit, on the platform, by his 
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voice, his pen, and his example, until his Lord said to him, “Come up 
higher.” 

We should be happy, did our space permit, to follow his interesting 
course, and give to our readers many of the edifying facts which his 
biography presents. In this we cannot gratify our wish, the more espe- 
cially as we must not lay down our pen without expressing our great fear 
that the revival of which Mr. Roe and others were the honoured instru- 
ments, is rapidly passing away from the Irish Church, and is being suc- 
ceeded by the same spirit of error which is known here as Puseyism. 
These fears are strengthened, not a little, by the volume before us. Let 
our readers notice the striking contrast presented by the following pas- 
sages. The first is the language of an Irish clergyman in 1810 :— 


“May 9th, 1810. London.—We went this morning to Surrey Chapel, at 10 o’clock, 
and found it filled. We waited at the front door for a considerable time, tillsome room 
was made by the departure of those who were unable to bear the heat and pressure. 
Rev. Rowland Hill read prayers ; several animating hymns were sung; and an Inde- 
pendent minister preached a very well-divided and connected sermon, from the words 
— A light to lighten the Gentiles.’ It explained the nature, and enforced the ne- 
cessity of missions to the heathen, but it did not set forth the Lord Jesus Christ as 
the only hope of perishing sinners. What a pity that such an occasion should be 
lost, and that such multitudes should return home in self-complacency. . . .In the 
evening we went to the Tabernacle, and heard a delightful sermon from Mr. K ; 
on the words—‘ It is good to be zealously affected in a good thing.’ He boldly and 
faithfully preached the truth, and in so doing delivered his own soul.”—p. 197. 





The second is that of an Irish clergyman in 1842 :— 


“The announcement, in the foregoing passage, of Mr. Roe’s attendance at Surrey 
Chapel and the Tabernacle, will of course produce various effects on various readers. 
Some having no fixed principles of ecclesiastical polity, and believing all systems 
alike good, or equally bad, will hail the liberality which could lead to such free inter- 
course between churchmen and Dissenters ; and will grieve that to a vast extent an 
alteration has taken place. Others, fixed in their principles, and believing that as an- 
tiquity testifies so Scripture proves that Episcopacy is of Divine right, and that sound 
principles of ecclesiastical polity are obligatory on all Christians, will grieve that such 
conduct was ever pursued by churchmen, and will rejoice that instances of it are 
daily becoming more rare. Such intercourse has ofttimes led to anything than 
good results; and by it, churchmen (who profess the very soundest principles) have 
been placed in the unenviable situation of at least appearing to support not schism 
alone, but schism and soul-destroying heresy combined.”—p. 198. 


‘An alteration has taken place” indeed. Again is the truth being 
eclipsed by human error; the penumbra is stealing over Ireland ; we 
perceive it already at Kilkenny; and we fear that in a few years the 
Irish Church, as the English Church, will be obscured by its shade, 
leaving it to Protestant Nonconformists to emulate the zeal of their 
noble forefathers in “ holding forth the word of life.” 
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Four Discourses on the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Jesus Christ, and 
the Atonement and Redemption thence accruing : with Supplementary 
Notes and Illustrations. By John Pye Smith, D.D., F.R.S., Second 
Edition, enlarged. London; Jackson and Walford, 1842. pp. 367. 
12mo. 


Somz works are destined to a very different fate from others. It is, 
however, the distinguished privilege of but a few to acquire a perma- 
nent position in the horizon of literature, and to command the high 
approval of all who are qualified rightly to judge of the subjects of 
which they treat. There cannot be a doubt, that “‘ The Scripture Tes- 
timony to the Messiah,” by the amiable and learned author of the 
work announced at the head of this article, is a production of this 
order. While the world lasts, it will not fail to be regarded as a full 
and satisfactory defence of the doctrine of our Lord’s deity, and a 
triumphant refutation of the Socinian heresy. It is impossible to 
calculate how many minds it has set at rest respecting that glorious 
doctrine, or to what extent it has given a check to the spread of the 
heresy in our own and other countries. 

We greatly mistake, if these ‘“‘ Four Discourses” will not possess the 
same degree of celebrity, and produce results equally important with 
those we have attributed to his former work. For, though it bears 
little proportion to it in point of size, and cannot be compared with it 
as to the amount of verbal criticism, yet, so far as perspicuity of state- 
ment, soundness of argument, confirmation of truth, and refutation of 
error are concerned, it may fairly claim an equal share of authority. 

Having cleared his way by treating of the nature, origin, and design 
of sacrifice, Dr. Smith applies the facts and principles elicited from 
the Scriptures, and other sources, to the work of Christ as a suffering 
Mediator; the passages, both of the Old and New Testament, which 
refer to the subject, are taken up and explained ; and it is conclusively 
shown that they are susceptible of no clear or consistent interpretation, 
except they are viewed as teaching the doctrine of substitutionary or vica- 
rious suffering. The subject of satisfaction is then discussed, and its prin- 
ciples explained and illustrated, and the value of the Redeemer’s sacri- 
fice proved to be properly infinite, on account of the Divine nature of 
him who offered it ; and possessing an efficacy truly Divine, glorious 
to its all-wise and gracious Author, and replete with boundless blessings 
to mankind. 

The Second Discourse, which treats on the Priesthood of Christ, 
contains very interesting and important elucidations of those parts of 
Scripture in which the subject is taught, accompanied by appeals to 
the most approved continental authorities in matters of biblical criticism. 
To the manner in which the doctrine is handled in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which Dr. Smith unhesitatingly ascribes to the Apostle Paul, 
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special attention is devoted ; and this part of the work is enriched 
with most valuable extracts from Michaelis, Tittmann, and other eminent 
biblical scholars. 

In the Third Discourse, the great principles involved in the atone- 
ment are expounded in the strictest logical order, and in the most 
forcible manner. 

The last Discourse treats of the Redemption effected by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which the author shows, from the Scripture phraseology, 
and from that of profane writers, to mean the payment of a debt or a 
ransom-price, and the intervention of a power exercised in righte- 
ousness. 

To the whole are appended Notes and Illustrations, filling one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine pages of small type, and possessing the highest 
value in their bearing upon a variety of points handled in the discourses. 
It is in these, which have been greatly enlarged, that the superior 
excellence of the present edition of the work consists. We would 
invite particular attention to note xxii. entitled, ‘On the Extent of the 
Atonement ’’—a subject on which, in connexion with some others, loose 
and floating notions obtain in the present day, under the vague name 
of moderate Calvinism, but which, in reality, are nothing but impreg- 
nations of Pelagian and Arminian error. The whole is too long for 
transcription, but the following extract will be sufficient to give the 
reader an idea of our author’s sentiments. 


“For those who intelligently believe in the infinite perfections of God, it is impos- 
sible to suppose that there can be anything vague, obscure, or vacillating in his 
purposes, or in his fore-ordained plans for the execution of those purposes. As little 
can we doubt that the intention of the Redeemer, and the end contemplated by him 
as the accomplishment of that intention, are and ever have been in perfect accordance 
with the designs of the Almighty Father. The intention and the effect, in the ope- 
rations of infinite wisdom and power, must be in perfect accordance, the one with 
the other. If all men are not saved, it could not be the intention of God to save all 
men. To escape from this conclusion, some appear to satisfy themselves with the 
idea of a general and indefinite design; which is, in fact, but attributing to the 
Divine Mind the formation of a sketch or mere outline, and that he is actually unac- 
quainted with the minute filling up till the event declares it. It is in another and a 
prior branch of theological science, that the futility of such reasoning as this is 
demonstrated. That, therefore, in the work of expiation by the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the most important and glorious of all the Divine works, there was the absolute and 
determinate purpose, that the work should avail to the salvation of a certain number 
of mankind,—is a conclusion evidently unavoidable. Equally also must it be admitted 
that the personal mind and intention of the Redeemer coincided perfectly with the 
absolnte will of Deity. There could not be discrepance. Most plainly does our Lord, 
in alternating sentences, affirm both the fixed purpose and the boundless comprehen- 
sion: ‘ All that the Father giveth me shall come to me, and him that cometh unto 
me I will in no wise cast out ; for I have come down from heaven, not to do mine 
own will, but the will of him that sent me ; and this is the will of him that sent me, 
that of all that he hath given me I should lose nothing, but should raise them up 
again at the last day ; for this is the will of him that sent me, that every one who 
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seeth [6 Sewpav, contemplateth, exerciseth mental vision,] the Son and believeth on 
him, shall have eternal life, and I will raise him up again at the last day.’—John vi. 
37—40. Thus delightfully and wonderfully do the declarations of the Lord Messiah 
correspond with those of the prophetic picture ; ‘ All we like sheep have gone astray; 
we have turned every one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid upon him the 
iniquity of us all.’—Is. liii. 6. 

“ But this view of the case does not exclude another. The work of Christ for the 
good of men is to be considered as one great whole. It may have, and probably it 
has, aspects and influences to an extent of which we have no conception in this our 
state of feeble and ignorant mortality. We know not what wonders are compre- 
hended under ‘the good pleasure which he purposed in himself, to gather together 
as under one head [avaxepadaiéoac0a} ali things in Christ; both the things in 
the heavens and those on the earth.’—Eph. i. 10. It is, therefore, in harmony with 
the grandeur of the Divine plan that the Saviour should be a centre of good to the 
whole rational universe, and especially the race of man; and in particular that his 
work should p that excellency, merit, or value, which warrants the largest 
assurances of blessing to all and any who are honestly willing to receive it.” 





We cordially recommend the work to our readers, and may assure 
them, that they cannot give a more useful present to students, young 
ministers, and others who may have occasion to make the subjects 
treated of matter of special investigation. 


CURSORY NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue fifth volume of “ The Works of William Jay, collected and revised by himself,” is 
devoted to his charming and most instructive ‘“‘ Memoirs of the Life of the late Rev. 
Cornelius Winter, with a selection of his letters.’” This book, which contains, as Dr. 
Southey has truly said, “ the best account of Whitefield,” has been out of print for 
many years, and we are happy that this new edition, with very considerable and in- 
teresting additions, is now before the public. Although uniform with his other 
works, it may be had separately, and those who have never read it, will not, we think, 
on its perusal, be surprised that it was “the favourite piece of biography ” with the 
late excellent Bishop Jebb. (C. A. Bartlett.) 

“ Three Lectures: on the Fall of Man; the Atonement ; and Divine Influence ; 
recently delivered in Holloway Chapel,” Middlesex, are by the Rev. A. J. Morris, a 
young minister, who has recently accepted the charge of the Congregational church 
at that place. He obviously possesses a mind that has felt the full weight of heretical 
and infidel objections against the great verities of the Bible, and that has thought 
out, with much earnestness and profound seriousness, the right methods of ob- 
viating and refuting them. His style is clear, Scriptural, and pungent, and his 
sentiments thoroughly evangelical. We cannot doubt, if we may take these lectures 
as a specimen, but that his ministry will be highly appreciated, and that the Congre- 
gational body, in the metropolis, will feel that a valuable accession has been obtained 
by the election of our young brother to the pastorate at Holloway. (Jackson & 
Walford.) 

Messrs. Roake & Varty have published, in imperial folio, three parts of an elegant 
and most useful work, entitled “ Chronoloyical Pictures of English History, from 
William the Conqueror to Queen Victoria, designed and drawn by John Gilbert.” 
Each part contains five prints, and each print is devoted to the events of one reign. 

N. 8. VOL. VII. 8 
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Besides a medallion portrait of the monarch, and his armorial bearings, there are five 
compartments devoted to historical events, aud two to historical portraits, in each 
print. The most prominent and picturesque events have been naturally selected, and 
the personages pourtrayed with a strict regard to the proprieties of costume, which 
are fully explained in the letter-press key that accompanies each part. The design 
and drawing are highly creditable to the artist who has sketched them, for they are 
full of truth and spirit ; while as lithographic engravings, they are amongst the most 
beautiful specimens we have ever seen. We can assure our readers, that they pos- 
sess great attractions for young people, and will not fail to interest them in that 
which should precede all other secular knowledge,— an acquaintance with the history 
of theirown country. (Roake & Varty.) 

Our amiable brother, the Rev. Thomas Lewis, having last August happily com- 
pleted forty years of pastoral service at Union Chapel, addressed to his people a dis- 
course, which he has since published, entitled, “4 Retrospect of the Moral and 
Religious State of Islington during the last Forty Years.” This interesting sermon 
abounds with valuable facts and devout sentiments, and is particularly instructive in 
reference to the accommodating system which prevailed at the period when he 
entered on his ministry. Then churchmen could scarcely hear the Gospel but from 
the lips of Nonconformists, and they were happy to induce the Dissenters to forego 
their prepossessions in favour of free prayer, and to read in public portions of the 
liturgy. Then Union chapels were in vogue, and many resorted to them to the sav- 
ing of their souls. But as soon as evangelical preaching could be secured in their 
parish churches, they grew cold and haughty, and would not even own the existence 
of the places where they or their fathers first learned to know Christ. This has been 
remarkably the case in Islington :—nine new churches and chapels have been erected, 
and all means, open and covert, fair and unfair, have been employed to draw attendants 
from the Dissenting chapels; but happily in vain. The consequence is plain in the 
discourse before us, and Mr. Lewis, relieved from the restraints which the presence 
of Episcopalians might have imposed, boldly declares, “ We are brought to the con- 
clusion, that NONCONFORMITY IS OUR DUTY. We dare not connect ourselves with 
a secular church,—a church in alliance with the state.” Heartily do we rejoice at 
the avowal, and sincerely trust, that the era of compromise has past, and that while 
Christian men assiduously cultivate the spirit of love “ towards all the holy breth- 
ren,” they will be valiant for the truth, and for ever eschew the system of expediency 
which can never be permanently useful, seeing that it is maintained at the sacrifice of 
principle. (Ward & Co.) ¢ 

“Mr. John Rogers, formerly of St. John’s College, Cambridge,” has done the 
cause of truth no common service by bringing out a third edition of his “ Anti- 
Popery ; or, Popery Unreasonable, Unseriptural, and Novel.” We say this because he 
has revised it, aud put away his “lingual innovations,” which were as prejudicial to 
his excellent work with many readers, “ as flies in a pot of ointment.” Many valu- 
able improvements have also been made in the course of his severe and complete 
revision, and the whole argument is presented to the reader’s mind by a beautiful 
analysis. This edition is published, not at seven-and-sixpence, as the first was, but 
at half-a-crown ; and we trust it will find a place in every vestry library amongst 
our churches. We can assure heads of families also, that it will supply them with 
a brief but perspicuous and forcible antidote to the errors and corruptions of 
Rome. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) te 

“ Poetry of the Seasons, and of the Kingdoms of Nature,” is a charming little 
volume of more than three hundred and thirty pieces of poetry, devoted to the 
honour of God in his works. They have been selected by a clergyman of the Church 
of Scotland with equal taste and piety, and will form a cheap and portable companion 
for the devout lover of nature, in his lonely wanderings. 
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Strictures on certain portions of Dr. Marshall’s late Work on the Atonement. 
Addressed to the Ministers, Licentiates, and Students of the United Scottish Church 
in Scotland. By an English Congregational Minister. 8vo. London: J. Gladding. 

The Vicar’s Lantern. Vol.I. 8vo. London: W. Strange. 

Millington’s Magazine for the Young, containing Original Tales of every Land, 
and Anecdotes of every Age and Nation. 12mo. Part I. London: R. Tyas. 

Memoirs of the Life, Ministry, and Character of the Rev. William Jones, late 
Wesleyan Minister: with Sketches of his Sermons. By the Rev. Richard Rymer. 
12mo. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 

The Church of England examined by Scripture and Tradition; in an Answer to 
Lectures by the Rev. John Venn, of Hereford, on the Christian Ministry. By R. A. 
Beverley. 8vo. London: R. Groombridge. 

Cottage Comforts, with Hints for Promoting them, gleaned from experience, enliv- 
ened with Anecdotes. By Esther Copley. Seventeenth Edition, revised and en- 
larged. 12mo. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 

Second Causes; or, Up and be doing. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 12mo. Dublin: 
Robertson. London: Groombridge. 

The New Englander. Part I. 8vo. Boston. London: Wiley & Putnam. 

The Hand. The Religious Tract Society. 

Readings and Conversations on Church History ; especially intended for the Young. 
By a Grandfather. 12mo. Jackson & Walford. 

A Memorial of the Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, as exhibited in the Life and 
Death of Miss Mary M‘Owan, aged sixteen years. By her Father. 12mo. London: 
J. Mason. 

The Sea hath Spoken! A Sermon preached in Ebenezer Chapel, Shadwell. By 
the Rev. E. E. Adams, M.A., formerly of St. Petersburgh. 8vo. London: J. Snow. 

The Master and Mistress; or, Hints to the Heads of Families relative to their 
Servants. 12mo. London: Tract Society. 

Expository Lectures on the First Four Chapters of the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, &c. By the Rev. W. Blackley, B.A. 12mo. London: Hatchard & Son. 

Letters and Biography of Felix Neff, Protestant Missionary in Switzerland. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Bost. By Margaret Anne Wyatt. With a Portrait. 
12mo. London: Seeley & Co. : 

Judah’s Lion. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 12mo. London: Seeley & Co. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Mr. Charles Theodore Jones is preparing for publication a translation of Professor 
Vinet’s Prize Essay, ‘‘ Essai sur la Manifestation des Convictions Religieuses, et sur 
la Separation de l’Eglise de l’Etat, envisagée comme Consequence Necessaire, et 
comme Garantie du Principe.” 


The Rev. W. Lindsay Alexander, M.A., Edinburgh, will shortly publish a work 
entitled, ‘‘ Anglo-Catholicism not Apostolical; being an Inquiry into the Scriptural 
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Authority of the Leading Doctrines advocated in the ‘ Tracts for the Times’, and 
other publications of the Anglo-Catholic School.” 

The ninth volume of The Congregational Lecture, “ On the Existence and Agency 
of Evil Spirits,” by the Rev. Walter Scott, of Airedale College, is now in the press, 
and may be expected in the course of the spring season. 





CHRONICLE OF BRITISH MISSIONS. 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
OBSTACLES TO THE SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 


Tue dwellers in cities have little idea of the wide-spread ignorance and superstition 
still existing in many of the country districts of England. That such should be the 
case, notwithstanding all the attempts of various denominations for so many years 
to enlighten them, is matter of deep regret. At the same time we need not be 
surprised, when we consider the influences that have been in operation in country 
places, in depriving the people of the blessing of education, and in shutting out from 
hundreds of parishes evangelical religion. Had the various sections of the Christian 
church, however, taken up this matter in right earnest, there would not at this 
moment have been a single hamlet without the Scriptures, or the knowledge of the 
way of life. To their neglect and indifference we may trace many of our present 
difficulties. There is in many districts a total inability on the part of the people to 
understand the meaning of common words, especially those which convey religious 
ideas. This renders the labours of our missionaries far less effective than they would 
otherwise be ; for what impression can be made in the way of instruction or convic- 
tion if they are not understood? To give the friends of Home Missions some idea 
of the difficult pesition of many of our agents, we shall give a few extracts from their 
journals recently received. These extracts refer to ignorance and superstition. 

The following is from one of our missionaries in the county of Hereford :— 

“ An individual, a small farmer, whose whole time and thoughts are occupied with 
land and its produce, asked my informant, if he thought if any of the persons living 
would see the day of judgment if they died before it came. My friend told him, 
giving him the authority of Scripture, that our not living till the day of judgment 
would not affect the case of our seeing it, as all the dead, himself among the rest, 
would rise from their graves. After an exchange of a few words, he said it was a 
more serious thing than he had imagined before, as he thought it would not concern 
him if he did not live to see the day. 

* Cases of ignorance are exceedingly numerous and painful. I visited a young man a 
short time since, who is since dead, and so exceedingly ignorant was he on all spiritual 
subjects, that though he was twenty-two years of age, and near the means of instruc- 
tion, he scarcely knew that he possessed a soul, and respecting the character of God, the 
person and work of the Saviour, and the operations of the Holy Spirit, he was as 
ignorant as a brute! When asked who Christ was, he declared that he really could 
not tell, for if he had heard his name he had paid no attention to it. I visited him 
several times before his death, and always found him thankful for my instructions ; 
what their effects were, eternity must disclose. 

“In the same neighbourhood, I visited an old woman in dying circumstances. 
She was about seventy years of age, a great miser as I was informed, and had been 
reckoned a tolerable church-going woman. She had been visited a short time before 
I saw her, and her sinful and ruinous state suitably pressed home upon her con- 
science, after which she was told, in the words of Scripture, that there was ‘ balm 
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in Gilead.’ To all of which she responded, ‘I know all about it, for I grow the balm in 
my garden.’” 

The next extracts show the superstition still existing in our country. The first 
will show, that even after Christian instruction had been received, the early delu- 
sions remain to a certain extent, though they receive a better direction :— 

“I called on another individual, who after he had given me a pleasing account of 
his own experience, and a scriptural confession of his faith, added the following 
article to his creed :—‘ I believe that when Jesus Christ was on earth he rode upon 
an ass, and that he left his mark upon the back of it to tell he had been on earth. 
You know the cross on its back and shoulders ; just as the Queen and Prince Albert, 
when at Edinburgh a short time ago, wrote their names in a book at a place they 
visited, and that will be a witness as long as the book lasts.’ Some might smile at 
the simplicity and ridicule the ignorance. I did not. Others may look upon such 
remarks as a proof that Popery writ large, and called by another name, would not 
be unpopular in rural districts. So I thought, and perhaps need not add, that I 
pointed out the Bible as a proof, and the only proof that we need, either to assure us 
that Christ has been on earth, or to teach us his will.” 

“I have inquired into the case of the emigration of the Mormonites from Coombe’s 
Moor. Find nothing to report respecting it, beyond the fact that after about eigh- 
teen months’ profession of the strange faith, during which every advisable step has 
been taken by friends and neighbours to open their eyes to the delusion, four fami- 
lies, possessed of small property, have sold or mortgaged all, and left in the fullest 
confidence of finding a paradise at Nauvoo. I would remark here, having taken 
great interest in these people, and inquired much into their case, that they have 
been advised and counselled in the spirit of charity, most likely to lead to a renun- 
ciation of their extravagant opinions, and have had much less of that ridicule which 
is likely to dwell on eccentric opinions after they have been openly avowed, than 
could be expected in a strange case like theirs. A meeting of Latter-Day Saints was 
held at Bush Bank a fortnight ago, to make arrangements for the departure of as 
many in that neighbourhood as can find means to reach Nauvoo. When they are 
gone, I think the neighbourhood round will be almost cleared of them, as we antici- 
pate no revival of their doctrine in this part of the country.” 

Another missionary writes :— 

“ At the funeral of , a farmer in comfortable circumstances, the 
following superstitious ceremony was observed :—It is customary here, when any one 
dies, to have a large concourse of persons at the funeral. I have seen a tolerably 
sized house with every room completely filled. Even that where the corpse is laid 
is not always without guests. The party in case this consisted of from sixty to eighty 
persons, most of whom dined at the house,—sixty I believe sat down at the table. 
Generally about half an hour before the procession leaves the house, wine or ale, 
(according to the circumstances of the family,) with biscuits, are handed round once 
or twice to each person. At such times I generally pray, deliver a short address, and, 
if requested, sing a hymn. Here, with some degree of excitement, just before the 
person waiting came round with the wine, &c., a female cried out, ‘ Don’t forget to 
serve the bees.’ There were six hives of these useful and interesting creatures, to whom, 
with a very great deal of formality, and in a very respectful manner, a person duly 
appointed forthwith, went with glasses of wine, warmed and nicely sweetened. Upon 
reaching each hive she tapped gently at the side, saying at the time, ‘ Here, your old 
master is dead, and we ’ve brought you some wine.’ Immediately the bees received 
the invitation, they came out and drank, I suppose pretty freely. What they thought 
about their old master’s death, wiser heads than mine must tell. My wife, who was 
present, of course asked the reason of all this, when she was gravely assured, that 
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except that ceremony had been observed every bee would have died. How much 
better off is the man who has been taught to know that all he possessed is in the 
hands of a wise and watchful Providence, and in no way governed by such contin- 
gencies.” 

Such are a few of the cases that come before the missionaries from time to time. 
There would be some hope of being able to remove, in many instances, the darkness of 
mind and dulness of intellect that exist so fearfully in rural districts, if the poor people 
were allowed to hear the Gospel, and to send their children to the Sunday School, or to 
the Bible Class. But multitudes are coerced and bribed to keep themselves and their 
children away from evangelical truth. There is a blighting influence now exercised 
over many of the poor, so that they have no heart and no power to resist ; they are 
reduced by hard work and little food to feebleness of body, and that is depressing 
their spirits and weakening their minds, and as few have any religious hope the 
prospect for both worlds is gloomy in the extreme. Our missionaries are much dis- 
tressed in meeting with such cases. They state that at the present time the farmers 
and others have reduced the wages of able-bodied labourers to seven shillings per 
week, even though there may be a wife and five or six children ; and in many cases, 
even this cannot be obtained without submitting to dictation in religious matters. 
Some of the gentry, and many of the farmers, oblige the poor to promise not to go 
to chapel, and this is made the condition of giving them work. What are the poor 
to do? Can we wonder that many who may prefer our missionaries’ preaching, but 
are yet unconverted, should yield to an influence like this, and give up all attendance 
on public worship in any place? This is not a crime—work will still be continued, 
though church be no¢ attended—but there is instant dismissal from work if chapel 
is attended! Nay, so far does this hindrance to the preaching of the Gospel go in 
some districts, that even the power given to guardians of the poor is turned against 
the Gospel. An instance will now be given to show that there are acts of oppression 
going on in this boasted land of liberty, which ought to arouse us, and lead to inquiry 
whether or not the men who act in such an overbearing and illegal way ought not 
to be publicly exposed. 

In the county of Suffolk, in an agricultural district, we have a missionary station. 
It was commenced about two years ago, at the earnest request of a neighbouring 
church. In the centre of a number of villages, destitute of the Gospel, a chapel had 
been built. Our agent from the beginning of his labours has sought the welfare of 
the villagers in the neighbourhood; but a power has been arrayed against him of the 
most formidable character. Not only have the usual methods been used of warning 
people from the pulpit, but active personal efforts have been unsparingly employed 
to save the people from “ the destructive errors of schismatics.” All this might be 
expected—nor do we say anything more about such a method of sustaining the 
church, except to express our regret at the bigotry that induces it. 

When, however, bribery is employed, and threats are used, and poor-law relief is 
granted on conditions that infringe on the liberty of the subject, the case assumes 
quite another aspect. The facts are these. There are three clergymen, a father and 
his two sons, who have among them five or six livings adjoining each other, in the 
locality where our missionary labours. They are irreligious men, and devoted to the 
sports of the field. They have however become zealous Puseyites and persecutors. 
In two villages under their care, two cottages had been registered a few years ago 
for preaching in. The preaching, however, had ceased, and our agent tried to com- 
mence it again. This alarmed the clergymen, and means were instantly employed to 
drive the unwelcome intruder from the parishes. A circumstance occurred that 
favoured their wishes. The poor man who rented one of the cottages, met with an 
accident which rendered him unfit for work—he applied for relief. The senior 
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clergyman was chairman of the board of guardians, and he ordered the man and his 
wife and four children to the “ Union,” and shut up the cottage, though our agent 
was willing to pay for the use of it. What could our missionary do, in the months 
of winter? He could not preach in the open air, and no other person would run the 
risk of opening his cottage. After the poor man had remained some weeks in the 
workhouse, he was permitted to return to his home, and had the promise of receiving 
out-door relief on condition that he excluded the missionary in future from his dwell- 
ing! Our missionary, when he heard of his return home, expressed a wish to com- 
mence preaching once more in his cottage. The poor man expressed his regret that 
he durst not allow him: if he did, he should either be sent to the workhouse again, 
or lose his allowance! Unable to work, what could the poor man do? The mis- 
sionary tried in vain to obtain another room. The clergymen had threatened the 
villagers, and there was no energy—no ability to resist their unkind opposition. In 
another parish, under the care of these clergymen, our agent visited the cottager who 
rented the house which was registered. He promised to allow him a small sum for 
the use of it, as he was a poor man. When, however, the missionary went at the 
appointed time to make arrangements for preaching, he found the tenant absent, and 
upon inquiry, learnt that he had gone to the clergyman of the parish, who had sent 
a small sum of money and some meat, requesting him to call upon him, as he wished 
to prevent preaching in his house. The poor man had gone; and his wife and 
daughter tuld our missionary that they dare not allow preaching in their cottage 
against the will of the clergyman! Had these parishes possessed an evangelical 
ministry of any kind, our agent would not have made these repeated attempts to gain 
an entrance. But the father and his two sons are worldly characters, and rabid 
Puseyites, and exercise an authority that is inconsistent with the claims of con- 
science, and with civil liberty. The labouring poor, in circumstances like those named 
above, are nearly as much serfs as many of the Russian peasantry. They have no one 
to whom they can appeal. To think of a poor peasant venturing to expose the con- 
duct of his opposers is out of the question. To breathe his sorrows into the ears of 
a minister of Christ, is his chief comfort. Indeed, in some cases, if it were not for 
the sympathy and kindness of our missionaries, the distressed peasantry would be 
led to cherish feelings that might, if indulged, interfere with the peace of society. 

In such cases what can our Society do? Are we to give up such places as these, 
from which our agent has been excluded, to the tyranny of oppression, and the 
desolations occasioned by the preaching of error? Are we to withdraw our agent 
from his present station because so many villages are closed against him? Or shall 
we continue him another year, and enable him to encounter the bold opposition of 
the poor man’s oppressor, who should have been his protector and his guardian ? 

We should be glad if a tent could be obtained to use during the summer months. 
This would cost forty pounds. A fourth of this sum is already provided. Or is there 
no one able and willing to show indignation against a system of oppression, by 
building a chapel in the closed village, which might be done for little more than a 
hundred pounds ? : 

Let the friends of religious liberty be prepared to act decidedly as well as delibe- 
rately in cases like the present. They will, no doubt, increase in numbers and in 
aggravation. And every one who has looked at the subject in the light of present 
and proposed movements of ecclesiastical bodies in our country, cannot but see a 
necessity for an increase of men like our missionaries, who can check the spread of 
error, and soothe and comfort the minds of many who are discontented and op- 
pressed; while the message they deliver is fitted to sustain them amidst unkindness 
and suffering. By the same instrumentality also, may we expect that the ignorance 
and superstition of multitudes in our rural districts will be removed, and the rising 
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generation be prepared for hearing and understanding the Gospel of Christ. In the 
meantime, our missionaries are circulating the publications of the Religious Tract 
Society in those villages, from which they have been at present excluded as preachers, 
and are waiting for the season during which they may, in the open air, proclaim the 
salvation of God. 


COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Furruer extracts from the reports of the Rev. H. Wilkes are now given. They will 
abundantly prove both the importance of his mission to explore the Atlantic colonies 
of Great Britain in North America, and his qualifications for the task as an enlight- 
ened and indefatigable inquirer. Nothing can be more obvious than the duty and 
policy of our body to plant missions forthwith in these provinces; nor is it less evi- 
dent that, if undertaken at all, these efforts must be conducted by able and vigorous 
brethren. The committee of the Colonial Missionary Society is fully impressed with 
these views, and ready at the first practicable moment to enter on the project. One 
only let and hindrance prevents—Wanrt or Funps. 


Extracts from the Correspondence of the Rev. H, Wilkes, reporting his visit to New 
Brunswick and St. John’s. 


Montreal, 12th October, 1842. 
“ The Rev. ALGERNoN We ts, London. 

“ My pear Frienp,—Last mail would have carried my report concerning New 
Brunswick had it been practicable; but attendance at the meetings of the Union, 
and the visit to the churches in the townships, both effected immediately after my 
return from the lower provinces, formed a barrier that I could not surmount. I now 
address myself to the task. 

“ New Brunswick, as a whole, is a much newer country than Nova Scotia; of 
which, however, it once formed a part. The separation was effected in 1784, at 
which period the portion now called Nova Scotia had been long settled ; whereas 
that denominated New Brunswick had been very recently occupied. The early set- 
tlers were from New England, prior to the American Revolution. Then followed a 
large number of loyalists, who had fought on the British side during the war of 
that revolution, very many of them officers on half-pay—and subsequently large in- 
crease by immigration from Great Britain and Ireland. As there remains very 
much land to be possessed, this province differs from that of Nova Scotia in the fact 
that there are constant accessions by immigration. 

“There is an obvious spirit of enterprise in this province. It belongs to that sec- 
tion of this western world, which is characterized by movement, or, to use a Yankee 
phrase, ‘Go a-head.’ In this it is singularly distinguished from its sister, Nova 
Scotia. One cause of the difference is found in the vast tracts of heavily timbered 
land in New Brunswick, and in its capability of sustaing a much larger population 
than has now possession of it ; hence it is probably destined to increase considerably. 

“ About seventy years ago there proceeded up the St. John from New England a 
colony of pious and enlightened descendants of the Puritans, who settled at Sheffield, 
about seventy miles up the river from St. John’s. These families immediately 
established Divine worship in the settlement, and speedily erected a place of wor- 
ship. They were all Independents, the name ‘Congregational’ not being then in 
in use in New England. From all I can learn, this spot was the nucleus whence 
proceeded most of the intelligence and piety to be found in this part of New Bruns- 
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wick, I saw the old ‘ meeting house,’ now a wreck, and I preached in the new one, 
a very neat and well finished structure, with a handsome spire. These good people, 
nearly half a century ago, obtained ministers from Lady Huntingdon’s connexion, and 
upwards of twenty years since they sought and obtained one from the London Mis- 
sionary Society; the Rev. Mr. M‘Cullum, a Highlander. At the first settlement 
Government gave them a glebe farm of nearly two hundred acres, on which they 
have erected a large and comfortable house. The farm is cultivated, and is worth 
forty pounds per annum. They have always been distinguished for their attention 
to education, having a grammar school amongst them ; and, although they present 
a fine specimen of the permanently enlightening and purifying effects, amidst a po- 
pulation, of our Congregational polity and instruction. Dr. Vaughan, were he to 
visit Sheffield, would draw both illustrations and proof for a second edition of his 
work on Congregationalism. This Christian church, now upwards of seventy years 
old, yet lives ; and one of its members is a fine old patriarch in his ninety-first year, 
who still attends public worship in fine weather. 

“ Several colonies have gone off from this parent, and have carried with them their 
attachment to their principles, and their noble and enlightened character. One is 
found at Keswick Ridge, about twenty-eight miles from Fredericton ; another at, 
Grandlake, some ten or twelve miles from Sheffield. It is observable that every 
effort has been made to make these churches Episcopalian and Presbyterian, but 
without success. Most violent attempts have been made to rob that at Sheffield of 
their glebe ; the aged patriarch was actually in jail for a month in relation to it, 
some twenty years ago, but it would not do; they hold it still, Old Mr. M‘Cullum 
has relinquished his charge. The church at Sheffield has a young man, a Seceder, 
preaching to them, and that at Keswick Ridge another Seceder; but they are im- 
moveable in their attachment to Independents; so that these are merely supplies. 
Even as it is, they manage to give the young man at Sheffield £120 per annum, 
without assistance from abroad. He preaches at Sheffield, Grandlake, and another 
place about ten miles distant. He told me he wished we would send them a minister, 
for he was out of his place, and his presbytery would some day recall him. The 
people also were desirous to reeeive an Independent minister. With all his excel- 
lence, Mr. M‘Cullum, as he became old, was unable to retain the young people’s 
interest in his ministry; whilst some rather stirring Methodists entered and stole a. 
part of the flock. They have succeeded in raising an interest in the neighbourhood ;. 
but I am told they are troubled with the Calvinism of the population, and I am 
satisfied that if an enlightened, judicious Independent, of good popular talent, and 
fond of the young, were to enter that field, he would reclaim a large portion of the 
wanderers from the good old paths of their pilgrim forefathers. The congregation, 
onthe Lord’s-day at the church, is a present above one hundred and fifty, under their 
unfavourable circumstances; and good assemblages are found at the stations. I do 
not think that a minister sent here would be a burden on your funds, and the sooner 
you send one the better. 

“ There are in St. John’s a number of persons who have either been members of 
Independent churches, or who have been identified with our congregations in Eng- 
land and Scotland, on whom reliance might be placed for pecuniary aid; while for 
erecting a place of worship under respectable auspices, the general public would con- 
tribute liberally. Besides, at this juncture, peculiar importance is attached to the 
movement; and much to encourage it, is the settlement of the boundary question. 
and the consequent introduction of American capital and enterprise into St. John, 
Some of the finest timber in North America is found on the tract ceded to the 
Americans. They have the free navigation of the river for the said timber, and they 
must ship it in the British port of St. John, while they must reside in the British 
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city. Now our body is the only one to suit the New Englanders. The Americans 
are not at home in the churches of England and Scotland ; and unless they happen 
to be Methodists or Baptists, they find rest in our folds. This prospect adds much 
to the importance of the present time. Before I left, there were Americans endea- 
vouring to purchase property in the vicinity of the shipping. My decided conviction 
is, that after supporting your minister for the first year altogether, while the people 
bore the pressure of erecting their place of worship, and assisting them for one or 
two years more, the congregation at St. John would sustain itself, and ere long help 
your funds. 

“ You have been already informed that St. John, including Portland and Carlton, 
contains a population of upwards of 30,000. Notwithstanding the fearful ravages in 
the river part of the city by fire, there exist an elasticity and enterprise among its 
mercantile community, which promise great things in the future. Those ravages 
have been to a large extent repaired, and then, instead of wooden buildings, the 
burned district is now occupied with substantial brick structures. A large fleet of 
the finest vessels is often in the harbour; the city has every facility for building ships 
of the first class; and will now have a much increased trade. Built on a series of 
eminences, St. John affords the most pleasant spots for private residences, and they 
will be near enough to any place of worship that may be erected for the city. The 
climate is mild, but damp. Fogs are very frequent ; they lie upon the city as they 
roll off the Bay of Fundy. The snow seldom lies much in the city in the winter, nor 
is the heat great during the summer. The truth is, the climate is not widely differ- 
ent from that of the north-eastern coast of England. More rain and fog, but less 
cold and heat than in clear, bright Canada. The climate immediately changes on 
ascending the river St. John, and at Fredericton there is little fog or damp, and a 
climate very similar to that of Montreal; it is said rather colder, but equally clear 
in the winter, and slightly warmer in the summer. 

“ The people resident at St. John are chiefly from Great Britain and Ireland, rather 
than natives of the country, and they have no appearance of injury from the climate ; 
they are as ruddy and long-lived apparently as the population of our own glorious 
sea-girt island. 

“‘ My inquiries regarding the expense of living resulted in the conviction that it 
would cost a family about the same that it would at Montreal; not much difference ; 
and that difference probably in favour of St. John. 

“A minister’s family would enjoy a small circle of intelligent society ; though I 
imagine that in this particular Halifax has the advantage. I should think it quite 
needless for a minister to burden himself with a large outfit, as he can obtain any- 
thing he wants on the spot; yet, provided he lived actually at a sea-port, and his 
furniture could be taken out to St. John as baggage, for nothing, or nearly so, it 
would be as well to ship it. It is more than doubtful, however, whether it would 
pay for transport from the interior of England, and freight outwards. Most of our 
ministers bring vastly too much baggage. However, I had forgotten that Mr. Roaf 
has been recently with you, and doubtless talked with you on this point. 

“The passage-money to St. John is usually low; it is a port so easily reached from 
England ; and they have ships at all seasons of the year.” 
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TRANSACTIONS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


“HgaLtrH or Towns’ Bitv”—ConcrecaTionaL Boarp.—An act having been 
brought into parliament under this title, its insidious character was, a few meetings 
since, brought under the consideration of the Congregational Board. A committee 
of inquiry was therefore appointed, who brought up a report; which led to the 
unanimous adoption of the following resolutions :— 

“1. That the Board will always hail with satisfaction the adoption of any efficient 
means that may correct abuses connected with burial grounds, as well general as 
parochial, when such abuses are proved to exist. 

“2. But this Board having maturely considered the provisions of a bill entitled 
‘The Health of Towns’ Bill,’ introduced into the Commons’ House of Parliament 
during the late session, are of opinion that there are many serious and just objections 
to that bill being passed into a law, especially because First, If carried into a law, it 
would involve a gross violation of the rights of property in all those cases, and they 
are numerous, in which the burying grounds would be shut up by the enactments of 
the measure, and that without any compensation to the proprietors or trustees. 
Secondly, Because it would be a serious infringement of the sacred principles of reli- 
gious freedom, by placing the burial of the dead, even in the cases of Dissenters, 
under the control of irresponsible committees, consisting entirely of the clergy and 
churchwardens of the Established Church ; and Thirdly, Because it would sanction a 
principle of taxation unknown, happily, to the constitution and the laws of this 
country, that of authorizing committees consisting exclusively of ecclesiastical officers 
connected with the Established Church, to impose and levy a tax on the community 
for raising a fund in the administration of which they are entirely irresponsible. 

“3. That the Board feel bound, in duty, for the above, among other reasons, to exer- 
cise their constitutional right of petitioning the legislature that neither this, nor any 
such measure, may be passed into a law; and that the petition now read be adopted, 
and that when duly signed, it be placed in the hands of some member of Parliament for 
early presentation in the approaching session. 

“4. That the Secretary be instructed to have these resolutions published through 
the usual channels of communication to the public.” 


Return oF THE Rev. Joun Roar To Tornonto.—On the evening of Thursday, 
the 27th of October, 1842, the members of the church and congregation, assembling 
in Newgate Street, Toronto, to the number of about two hundred, partook of tea toge- 
ther, as an expression of their joy for the safe return of their pastor, the Rev. J. Roaf, who 
arrived in Toronto the Saturday evening previous, after an absence of nearly séven months 
in England, on the business of the Colonial Missionary Society. After tea, the Rev. Samuel 
Harris, of Pine Grove, gave out a hymn, which was sung. The Rev. Mr. Lillie, tutor 
of the new seminary, then tendered to Mr. Roaf the congratulations of the deacons 
and members of the church and congregation, assuring him in their name, of the in- 
terest which they had felt in him during his absence, their pleasure in seeing him 
again among them, their desire for his long continued usefulness and happiness, and 
their readiness to co-operate with him in his endeavours to promote God’s cause, 
whether amongst themselves or others. These he acknowledged and reciprocated with 
much feeling, declaring his warm attachment to his people, his warm attachment to 
his people, his anxiety to be useful to them in the Gospel, and his purpose to 
devote himself to their spiritual interests with increased earnestness and vigour. 
After which, he presented the assembly with an animated sketch of his engagements 
while absent from them, and of the present religious condition and prospects of 
England, so far as they had come under his notice, especially of the Congregational 
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churches. Appropriate addresses followed, from the Rev. Messrs. Harris, Pine Grove, 
and M’Glashan, Warwick, and Mr. Hickson, (deacon,) when the party separated, 
after prayer by Mr. Roaf, preceded by a brief but solemn address on the relation sub- 
sisting between himself and his flock, and the responsibilities thence resulting. The 
occasion was one deeply interesting, much calculated to encourage Mr. R. in his la- 
bours, and to excite and foster in all, those feelings on which the minister’s usefulness 
and the people’s edification so much depend. We are happy to add that, so far from 
the church being injured by Mr. R.’s absence, measures are being taken to enlarge 
his chapel, which was only built three years ago. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, WoRTHING, Sussex. —On Tues- 
day, November the 8th, 1842, the Independent Chapel, Chapel Street, Worthing, was 
re-opened for Divine worship, when the Rev. John Harris, D.D., president of Ches- 
hunt College, preached in the morning; and the Rev. Joseph Sortain, B.A., minister 
of North Street Chapel, Brighton, in the evening. The devotional exercises of the 
day were conducted by the Rev. Messrs. Stallybrass, Wiseman, Malden, Hall, Mor- 
gan, and Allen. The opening services were continued on the following Sabbath, 
when three sermons were preached by the Rev. J. Godwin, resident tutor of High- 
bury College, and the Rev. J. N. Goulty of Brighton. Notwithstanding the lateness 
of the season, and the unfavourable state of the weather, the collections were liberal. 
The chapel, which is a chaste and substantial structure, of the Anglo Norman style, 
and an acknowledged ornament to this delightful and improving watering-place, 
measures 44ft. by 47ft. and affords accommodation for six hundred people. The 
entire cost of the alteration and enlargement is about £700, towards which £350 
has been already subscribed. 


MEETING FOR CHRISTIAN UNION, HELD BY MINISTERS AND CHRIS- 
TIANS OF DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS AT CRAVEN CHAPEL, LON- 
DON, ON THE MORNING OF MONDAY, JANUARY 2, 1843. 


Tuis meeting was projected with a view of ascertaining the actual state of public 
feeling on the subject to which it related. It was, therefore, simply advertised 
beforehand in the religious papers of the different bodies of Christians, as a meeting 
for the purpose of declaring their fellowship in Christ, on the ground of their agree- 
ment in the fundamental truths of the Gospel, without any further or special invi- 
tation being given to any party or individuals whatever. This, however, proved 
sufficient to draw a large assemblage of ministers and people together, so that the 
spacious place of worship where they were convened was crowded from one end to 
the other, before the hour of service. The proportion of ministers would doubtless 
have been still greater, had not the time inadvertently fixed upon, been that on which 
the brethren of the Congregational denomination were assembled at the Library in 
Blomfield Street, for conference and prayer. As it was, however, the character of 
the attendance, and of the services, at the meeting, were such as to demonstrate 
that a large amount of kindly feeling among the various bodies of Christians, who 
hold the Head, does exist, and waits but for those who sustain the office of leaders 
to draw it forth, and embody it in associations and services of a similar kind, for the 
purpose of preserving and promoting the knowledge of pure evangelical truth among 
all, and in all parts of the world. It is saying too little to assert that the meeting 
answered—it exceeded by far the most sanguine expectation. 

The service commenced with singing, and after the reading of the Scriptures and 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Cox, pastor of the Baptist Church, Hackney, the following 
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address was delivered by the Rev. W. M. Buntina, of the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
nexion. 

“Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity!’ The recent widely circulated overtures on this subject have scarcely re- 
flected more true and heavenly honour on the man of God, from whom they came, 
than does this first practical response to those overtures on the revered minister and 
his congregation, who have succeeded in drawing it forth. How far the same signal 
may light up beacon after beacon throughout faithful Christendom, at once in wel- 
come to our ‘One Lord,’ and in warning against a common invader—whither the 
whole movement may tend—nay, what step my brethren around me may agree next 
to take, in pursuance of the promise of this meeting—it is scarcely for themselves 
even to predict, until God shall have further counselled them by his servant who is 
to succeed me, in answer to the intercessions of our fathers. In the outset of a 
spiritual undertaking, the wisest men must often feel their way some time before 
they can clearly see it. But, forasmuch as it is ‘to faith and courage’ that God ‘ adds 
knowledge and temperance,’ we reckon those the wise, who, at the voice of the great 
Forerunner, and from the instincts of the Spirit which he has given them, first go 
forth, scarcely knowing whither they go, save that Christ calls them, and is with 
them,—and not those, who, always last in any untried enterprise, are mere gainers 
by the experience and success of their predecessors, and would never know a step of 
the way that had not been previously made good for them. Nothing is more certain 
than that this movement is in the right direction; and he, whose word and Spirit 
both call the churches to something more like sympathy and concert than they have 
ever yet exhibited, will as surely encourage their simplest efforts to attain it—will 
control their zeal, prepare their way before them, progressively reveal their duty, 
and, as often as they are met together in his name, will not fail to be with them. 
The spirit and influence of every meeting for united worship, were that all, must 
needs bring us nearer to each other, because mutually nearer to God. Where do we 
so soon forget our discords and our rigours, as amidst the melody of hymns, and the 
balm of prayer? Were we but to repair at set times to these haunts of our Master’s 
Spirit, to hear him utter over again his dying charges and intercessions, we should 
separate, under the cadences of his voice, renewed in the likeness of his love. Did 
he but lead us out as far as unto Bethany, to look up together into the heaven, which 
ever since his ascension has been left open to all believers, and to remind one another 
of the one hope of our calling,—at sight of his harmonious disciples, his hands would 
be again lifted up in prayer, and in power; and the blessing, which fell on the ear of 
the first eleven, would be reverberated to the very hearts—to the one heart, of us 
all! But more; only let us act in some way with one accord, and assemble some- 
times in one place,—faithful to what he has already taught us, and tarrying for fur- 
ther guidance simply until we be endued with power from on high,—and soon will 
the Holy Ghost come upon us, as the Spirit of truth and wisdom; and the love, 
which has long panted for expression, will ‘speak’ freely and effectually, ‘as that 
Spirit shall give it utterance.’ The Lord will direct our hearts into the love of God, 
of one another, and of the world, which we mus# love ere we shall save it. 

“ Meanwhile, what, it will be reasonably inquired, is the GRounD, and what are the 
intended bearings, of that open union of Christians and Christian Churches, the 
exact pattern whereof it may please God to shew us in the mount of his presence, 
but of which this day’s gathering is the earnest? Some answer to the inquiry will 
be found, I hope, in a statement, as compact as I can make it, of the fixed relation 
between what the Scriptures describe as the union, and what they strictly term the 
unity of the saints. In one golden sentence, which is our motto, ‘ Love rejoiceth in 
the truth.’ Our unity is the basis of our union. It is needless to remind you how 
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often Christ’s people are adjured fo Je one in mind, heart and action, on the very 
consideration that they are one, necessarily, indivisibly one, in respect of their ‘ sub. 
sistence in’ him. ‘Endeavour,’ says the apostle—literally, hasten, press forward, be 
in earnest, exert yourselves—‘ to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’ 
By all means guard the gift which already makes you one. For, as ‘there is one 
body,’ in and by which he acts, so ‘there is one Spirit’—not only one and the same 
in essence with the Father and the Son, but, as here set forth, one and the same in 
operation throughout all the members of Christ. These two unities, figuratively 
denoting their two-fold ‘ part’ in him, seem to be embraced and explained, farther on 
in the chapter, by the literal ‘ unity of the faith.’ Now, the faith has respect, gene- 
rally, to the Lord Christ as the mediatorial ‘ way,’ to the Father. But it is no frivo- 
lous distinction to say, that it first apprehends him as the ‘ Truth,’ and then appro- 
priates him as the ‘ Life,’ of our religion. In the former office, it ensures simple 
membership in the body of Christ mystical ; in the latter, it derives to each member 
a measure of his healthful Spirit, the soul of that body. Dear and honoured Chris- 
tians around me! ‘There is’ among us, in common with myriads besides, ‘one 
faith ;’ and it is our unity, our essential identity, through grace, in this respect, that 
constitutes our Catholic church-fellowship, our complete, inseparable relation in the 
living body, of which Christ is the quickening head. 

“ We have one and the same substantive delief, the belief of saving truth. Are we 
asked, what is the truth which we are entitled thus to distinguish? It is that truth, 
which the Holy Ghost himself at one time pronounces to be characteristic of ‘ the 
Gospel,’ and the secret of its ‘power unto salvation, —at another time treats as 
identical with the Gospel, and anathematizes every ‘other,’—and, times without 
number, exhibiting it as in vital, vivifying relation to every leading doctrine of the 
system successively, assigns it a welcome’ prominence. What is saving truth? It is 
that which is termed, where all is truth, and where much else is earnestly believed, 
‘ the truth,’ and, more remarkably still, ‘ the faith’—the ‘one,’ same faith, of God’s 
elect in all ages ; the ‘one,’ only faith, (with its proximate and dependent truths,) in 
which all the elect ever have been since the age of inspiration, or ever will be until 
the age of vision, perfectly and surely agreed. What is saving truth? The answer 
may be more direct ; it is that truth, which points out the short and sure way of sal- 
vation. It it that one precious stone, or lustrous letter in the breast-plate, which 
every worshipper may wear and consult at will, that to the eye of the inquiring 
penitent instantly stands out from the rest, or flashes forth the oracle of mercy. 
* What must I do to be saved ?” The answer to this is ‘ the truth,’ the very Gospel of 
the Bible, the essence of the true catholic faith; and it runs thus, ‘ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved!’ The salvation of men was the great 
end for which Christ came into the world, and for which he left a saved people in it. 
Now, every man that would be saved ‘ must do’ just this that is written, must believe 
on the Divine Saviour. And of that which is necessary to be done, the doctrine is 
necessary to be known, and in turn made known, by us all. That is what we mean 
by essential, or saving truth. Brethren, in the holding fast and the holding forth of 
this truth, or very simple set of truths, the pastors and people of every denomination 
known as ‘ Evangelical,’ are, and always have been, one. That ‘God hath set forth 
his Son to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, for the remission of sins that 
are past’—that ‘as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the’ 
mediatorial ‘ obedience of one,’ practically imputed to, or placed to the account of, the 
most ungodly that believeth in him, ‘shall many be made righteous,’ that is, put per- 
fectly right with God and his offended law—that this is a righteousness altogether 
‘by grace,’ and therefore altogether ‘of God,’ literally of his own devising ; consti- 
tuted quite out of the natural way; a righteousness ‘unfo and upon’ the penitent 
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believer, and not arising out of any obedience Jy him, or holiness within him; but 
still, as being grounded on an infinite satisfaction once rendered for us, a most effec- 
tual indemnity, a most substantial investiture, a most abounding gift; and in its 
fulness therefore, as in its freeness, unspeakably gracious, godlike, confounding to the 
sinner, and a crown of glory to the Saviour. That, again, this is the on/y way in which 
the proper Gospel righteousness, inferring both pardon and a title to favour, can be 
acquired or retained by sinful creatures—and that it is as necessary and as precious 
to the dying saint as it is free and complete to the sinner that has just now newly 
believed—brethren, this is ‘our Gospel.’ I will sum it up in an exquisite stanza, and 
then in a ruder couplet, of Charles Wesley’s :— 


* Could my tears for ever flow, 
Could my zeal no languor know, 
These for sin could not atone; 
Thou must save, and thou alone; 
In my hand no price I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling ;’ 


‘ Thy righteousness wearing, and cleansed by thy blood, 
Bold shall I appear in the presence of God!’ 


We cannot unite in such views of justification without acknowledging, further, the 
utter ungodliness, as well as guiltiness, of man by nature; the necessity of sanctifi- 
cation by the Holy Ghost, to meeten him for the inheritance of grace,—yea, and of 
his much earlier, and absolutely sovereign agency on the depraved heart, to produce 
conviction, self-despair, and simple trust in Christ ; the gracious right of all who are 
made ‘just in him’ to the indwelling of his Spirit, through which they shall then be 
made holy, and happy, and full of light,—as well as the necessary working of faith 
by love, and its issue in all obedience; then, also, the proper deity of the Saviour, 
and of the Sanctifier; the instrumentality of the word of truth, in men’s regeneration 
as of faith in order to their justification; and, consequently on that, the right of 
every man to judge for himself of the Scriptural soundness of that which is preached 
to him for truth,—and of the Scriptures to be regarded as the final and ruling appeal 
alike of preacher and hearer. All this we stedfastly believe. Simply observing, that 
we likewise agree essentially, (and more sincerely than those who torture Christian 
rites into symbols of antichrist,) in the sacramental and ecclesiastical profession of 
this belief, so making our doctrinal unity visible, and defining our membership in the 
body,—I would thankfully notice, next, that 

“We have one and the same personal ¢rust—viz. in grace, in the covenant of 
grace, in the precious blood of the covenant. This is the faith of appropriation ; and 
it opens our way into the full ‘fellowship of the Spirit.’ We admit, indeed, that his 
first operations on the souls of men individually must have initiated the church ; and, 
in one sense, are continually enlarging it. Every adult Christian society is ‘a band 
of men whose hearts God’ has, at least, ‘touched.’ The vast mass of human mind is 
religiously ‘without form and void,’ and darkness is over the whole,—until the 
Spirit of God moves upon it, and, co-operating with the Divine word, produces light 
—then order, harmony and advantageous distribution—and then life both blissful 
and beauteous. Or, to change the figure, some influence of his, attending the pro- 
phecy of preaching, causes that ‘shaking,’ on which ‘the bones come together, bone 
to his bone,’—ere yet, at the prophecy of prayer, the ‘ breath comes info them, and 
they live.’ But it is certainly dy means of our communion with Christ, (and that as 
members of his body—not in wilful isolation from it, but in the use of its ordinances 
and associations,) that we severally make good our gracious property in the riches of 
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his Spirit. We are made partakers of Christ, as we retain our subsistence in him ; 
which condition, however, demands that ‘with the heart’ we realize the relation. 
Abiding in the body, and cleaving to our unseen Head with a devout and active faith, 
we ‘obtain promises,’ feel the sprinkled blood, delight ourselves in the Lord, worship 
him in the spirit, serve him without fear, conquer the world and sin, grow in grace, 
and possess the earnests of heaven. In this ‘Spirit,’ this mystic life of blessed ex- 
perience, hallowed affections, and celestial hopes, the true followers of a true faith 
are ‘one.’ This assimilates, identifies, and mutually endears them all. Nor are the 
experimental ‘ gifts’ of the Spirit without their appropriate ‘ manifestation,’ for the 
glory of our Head, for the assurance and edification of his members. Especially does 
this unity become visible, nay, matter of consciousness—a consciousness which 
absorbs all less genial sensations—whenever they meet together for worship. Those 
of us, who know nothing of this beyond the circle of their own denomination, have 
much to come in heaven; but those, who have sought to enrich themselves, without 
impoverishing others, amidst the welcome variety of gifts and grace which Christ has 
distributed among all, surely for the good of all, have had more of ‘heaven begun 
below.’ Brethren and fathers! we will not witness now of a host of long sainted 
dead, who yet speak to us in their writings or their biography; and to converse with 
whom through either medium is one of the dearest privileges of church communion : 
but we will recal those whom we know, or but lately knew, after the flesh ; and will 
tender a passing testimony concerning them, which we can only regret as of very 
humble value. Frequent remission of pulpit-labour, and other occasions less painful 
have permitted to one now among you numberless opportunities of intercourse, 
sometimes with recognition, and oftener in luxurious obscurity, with Christians and, 
churches of nearly every orthodox confession—of the Moravian, the Episcopalian, 
the Congregational, the Baptist, the Presbyterian, of that of Monod, and Malan, and 
Blumhardt, and last, yet in affection first, of the Wesleyan Methodist. He has drunk 
deeply at the founts of their ministry, breathed their prayers, broken with them the 
bread of the eucharist, grown into their religious intimacy, marked their walk in 
private life, watched by them in affliction, and gone up with one and another of them 
to the very gate of heaven; and he can testify, that, if these were samples even of 
the general teachings of their denominations, and of the spiritual temper which those 
teachings promote,—we have all one faith for this life, and one hope for the life to 
come! Nay—TI am become a fool in my glorying—but my heart throbs and expands 
as if it held all the hearts of Methodism in one, while I profess an humble purpose, 
by God’s grace, to worship and labour, live and die, in spiritual communion with 
them all. For among all ‘ Christ is all ;” and to every one that believeth he is every 
where precious. 

“T speak your mind, Sirs, when I add, that this doctrinal and spiritual unity of 
Christ’s people presents a far ampler ground for kindly intercourse and useful co- 
operation than they have hitherto been agreed to occupy. 

“ Our unity in the truth demands our more practical union. We are bound to re- 
cognize the Christianity in others, which we value in our own doctrine and fellow- 
ship. . It is the thing that we love within our paie—the essence, not the mere form; 
and this we are called to hallow, and to hail, in whatever varieties of creed and cha- 
racter it stands forth. If we do love the faith of the cross better than anything else, 
except the cross itself, we ought to show more love to it than we do to what is sub- 
ordinate and peculiar; much love as we may allowably manifest for the latter. And 
we can best prove, and best practise, our catholicity,—that is, our supreme ‘love of 
truth,’ and of believers for the truth’s sake,—by sometimes going forth to welcome 
her well-known heavenly form, where she puts off the precise garb with which our 
preferences are wont to invest her, and perhaps appears, as in this assembly, in no 
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denominational garb at all, And if this be due from us in ordinary circumstances, 
how much more when, careless of the abounding of iniquity, the love of many waxes 
cold,——-when they are seen lifting the crosier high above the cross, as the standard- 
sign and centre of catholicity—and when the truth is openly demeaned by their 
refusal to fraternize with its consistent, but nonconforming, professors. It is not for 
us to follow this example of low sectarianism,—if we mean to abide by essential 
Christianity, and to proclaim each other, and ourselves, Christians. Now is the time 
to embrace, and not the time to refrain from embracing. 

“ And then, our unity in the Spirit must needs impel us to be more united in 
avowal, aim, and action. How can those, who are thus intimately one, be indifferent 
to the fact of their fellowship, or slow to make full proof of it; unemulous of the 
rights of kindred, unconscious of ‘the comfort of love,’ undiscerning of the advan- 
tages of interchange? Or how can that instinctive zeal both to get and to do good, 
to testify for God, and to hear and know more of his hidden work in the world, 
which points them out as the loving, happy, experimental Christians of their own 
communities—how can it be prisoned within the particular walls of a sect? If it 
ever be so, it is for want of more of the Spirit. A new baptism of piety, together 
with better examples and instructions on the part of the guides of God’s flock—whose 
duty it is both to ‘put forth the sheep,’ and to ‘go before them’—would induce 
far more extended interest in the triumphs of Divine grace, a more active ‘love of 
good men,’ and stronger yearnings for catholic communion. 

“ Behold, then, the simple ground, and the general purport, of our present and 
proposed alliance. It ought not to be misunderstood, and it need not. It is not a 
fitful and flighty profession of indifference to all ecclesiastical forms and cognizances ; 
nor yet an avowal of misgiving, or of lukewarmness, about our own. Neither is it 
on the other hand, an idle essay, in the present jarring state of that wonderful world 
of mind which surrounds us, towards incorporation under some one theory of church 
order ; nor is it the prelude of a solemn synod for the settlement of doctrinal ques- 
tions; nor is it a pledge of denominational unity, among brethren who have actually 
attained one judgment, as on essential principles, so likewise on many important 
points, within either category; nor, least of all, is it a junction, for some political or 
philanthropic purpose, between parties who stand aloof on spiritual grounds, but who 
have found out some affinities of opinion on matters of temporal moment. No! our 
union, as we desire it to be, might almost be described as the precise reverse of this 
last. It is an union of those who are spiritually and vitally one; though externally, 
on account of some lingering differences of belief, worship, and church-procedure, 
constrained for very peace’ sake to divide. It bespeaks them undivided in, and for, 
God. It is formed on the ground of the great Christian confession, under the attrac- 
tions of the Spirit, beneath the shadow of our Saviour’s cross; it is formed that we 
may cherish his mind, maintain his honours, and feel after his further will. What- 
ever may be its ulterior views, it certainly has none, and, from the composition of 
this pattern-meeting, can have none, beyond the theatre of a Scriptural catholicity. 
For the present, and in itself, it is simply ‘declarative of our fellowship in Christ.» 
It is to be interpreted as the not unhumble nor unanxious assertion on the part of 
each church of confessing believers, whose representatives are present, of a claim of 
membership in his mystical body; and as a most cordial recognition of that claim 
by all the rest,—a recognition, which we respectfully extend to all, in every place, 
and of every name, who, as the apostle exhorted the church at Philippi, ‘mind the 
one thing.’ Solemnly and joyfully believing in one Holy Ghost, not only as the 
Lord, but as the giver of spiritual life,—and in one catholic and apostolic church, 
which his inspiration created, and which his grace sustains, in Christ,—we would 
shew forth the communion of saints. Amen!” 


N. 8. VOL. VII. U 
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After singing, and prayer by the Rev. Dr. Srernxoprr, of the Lutheran Church, 
the congregation was addressed by the Rev. J. Hamiton of the National Scotch 
Church. 

“ My Christian friends, fathers, and brethren—you have heard the philosophy of 
this subject expounded by my brother who last addressed you—expounded so fully and 
so forcibly that nothing can be added to it by any except himself. And now that 
the Christian philosophy of union has been so ably elucidated, it falls to my lot to 
say a few words on its practical working. Now for the promotion of our great object, 
the thing most requisite in the present state of the church of Christ is to increase 
the number of union-loving and union-seeking Christians—to increase the number 
of those who will act as bonds of brotherhood. When you wish to unite two beams 
in a house, or two timbers in a ship, you apply their surfaces together at one end, 
and then drive in first one pin and then another, till the two are locked together 
along their entire extent. When you wish to engraft one branch upon another, you 
bandage them together—till they begin at some point to cohere and coalesce—the 
sap of the old stalk finds its way into one vessel of the graft after another, till the 
circulation is established, and the union is complete. When you wish to weld 
two metal bars the one into the other—you heat them both, and hammer them 
together, till point by point, and inch by inch, they are incorporated, and the twain 
are one. Whenever you would have union of masses you begin with union of points. 
You do not despise the day of small things—for if you graft, and the tree should 
cohere together by a single thread—by one capillary tube you have good hope that 
th conjunction will be effected—for this shows that they are unitadle. If your ham- 
mered bars hold together by a single point, you are encouraged to put them in the 
welding furnace again and give them another trial—for the cohesion of two atoms 
is enough to prove them homogeneous—to show that they are the proper materials for 
riveting each to other. And even so—if a union of churches, or of Christian com- 
munities, is ever to be effected, it must begin with a union of Christian men. If you 
would unite the masses, you must unite the individuals first. Hence the great advan- 
tage of a meeting like this. It brings from various communities the people of God 
together, and by promoting mutual acquaintance and confidence, and affection among 
a few, prepares the way for the eventual amalgamation of the many. And believing 
that there are many here who seek to act as the links and bonds of union—who 
would esteem it great honour did the Lord but use them each as a pin in fastening 
together those materials from which his tabernacle is to rise in all its goodliness and 
glory—believing that there are those who would be content to act as the connecting 
filaments, the amalgamating atoms in this blessed process of a re-united Christianity, 
I shall endeavour to offer some plain practical suggestions for the guidance of 
such. 

“Tt strikes me that there are four things mainly needed to make an individual: 
Christian a peace-maker—a uniter of the brethren. It needs good principles, good 
sense, a good spirit, and a good character. It needs good principles. A man must 
hold the faith—he must believe the truths of the Gospel, and live under their practi- 
cal power. He must be a Christian man. Any union of saints and worldlings, of 
believers and formalists, will be such an unsatisfactory and short-lived union as was 
the mixing of the iron and clay in the toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s image. Where there 
is no identity of principle, no affinity of faith, the union cannnot last. Then, it needs 
good sense. Not only does it require sound Christian principle, but it requires sound 
common sense. There are some men who are real Christians, who are not eminent for 
this quality. Their forte does not lie in common sense ; but it requires some sense, 
even for a well-meaning man not to frustrate his good intentions by practical errors 
and mismanagement. It requires much sense not to take offence where no offence 
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is intended, and it requires still more good sense not to take offence where offence 
actually was intended. It requires a man to be a very wise Christian not to give 
offence ; and it requires him to be a magnanimous Christian not to take offence when 
offence is given. You may have seen in the circle of your own home, something 
illustrative of this assertion. You may sometimes meet with a very sensi .e and 
magnanimous child in a nursery, who bears with the perverseness, with the unreason- 
ableness of.a younger brother, because he will know better by and bye, and who takes 
pleasure in healing the quarrels of the less sensible children. There are some sensi- 
ble Christians whose province and delight it is to heal the misunderstandings which 
arise among their less judicious or less magnanimous brethren. There are some who 
have got the grace which beareth all things, and endureth all things, and hopeth all 
things, and so achieveth all things. This is the Christianity essential to Christian 
union. But in the third place it requires that a Christian be a man of a right spirit. 
Just as there are some Christians not eminent for their sense or their wisdom, so 
there are many who are real Christians, but who have not got an excellent spirit. 
There is a sort of unbelieving, free-thinking catholicity, which is always offering to 
unite with all and sundries, and being itself so pliant and so unsubstantial, it may 
unite with anything, but it will strengthen nothing. And then, on the other hand, 
there are some who have that key-cold orthodoxy, that tenacious, unmalleable ortho- 
doxy, which, though it be strong in itself, and fit to strengthen anything with which 
it would unite, is still so unmalleable from its cold temperament that there is no 
possibility of getting it to amalgamate with anything. Now the proper temperament, 
the right spirit for promoting Christian union, is what our dear brother took as the 
motto of his address. It is holding the truth in love. You must be of an excellent 
spirit—you must hold the truth and love the truth—and also love those who have 
got that truth, and love them though they may not express it in the same words, 
though they may not defend it in the same way that yourselves would do. And, last 
of all, it needs a good character. If you would have brethren unite with you, you 
must make it plain that you yourselves are brethren. If you would be a bond 
of Christian union, you must make it plain that you yourself are a Christian—for 
if your conduct be so inconsistent, if your life be so worldly, if your temper be so bad, 
as to make it a query whether you are a Christian at all—it is not their fault, but 
yours, if they do not unite with you, and therefore it is that we believe that more 
personal holiness in individual Christians is the chief pre-requisite to more harmony. 
Let us shine in the beauty of holiness and we will draw our brother-Christians 
towards us. Individual consistency must be the pioneer to general concord. And just 
as I believe that carnality is the main cause of our contentions, so I believe eminent 
holiness and heavenly-mindedness would be the main step toward healing our 
divisions. 

“ Having offered these suggestions, plain enough if not practical, I would next notice 
that there are certain circumstances requisite for bringing about this blessed 
result, which do not so immediately depend upon ourselves. There are cer- 
tain harmonizing influences essential to any true and heart-felt union. Two 
bars of metal may be of the same identity, they may be of the same material, 
but their temperature may be so cold as to make union impossible ; and just as it is 
possible that things may not unite because they are not homogeneous, so it is possi- 
ble that things which are homogeneous, which are identical, may not unite, because 
they are not of the proper temperature. They are the right materials, but not 
in the right mood. And what are the harmonizing influences? A sense of safety, or 
anything which awakens gratitude, is one. If you ever noticed a cluster of people 
taking refuge from a storm under a tree or a gateway, how harmonious and benevo- 
lent they are. The peer will exchange words with the plebeian—people who never 
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met before will make merry remarks and talk freely to one another—and happy beg- 
gar! who asks an alms in this propitious hour. And all this humanity and harmony 
are the product of their common sanctuary. It is because screened beneath 
the foliage of the plane tree, or under the awning of the street-piazza, they look out 
on the dripping passengers, and the big drops splashing on the flooded streets. Their 
safety makes them thankful and benignant. And a common danger often makes a 
harmony. The civil war is suspended when the invader steps ashore. And a com- 
mon sorrow sometimes does it. Isaac and Ishmael had not met for seventy years, and 
it was well they did not, for who could tell what might have been the consequence ? 
But when at last they met it was in a burying ground, and with the open tomb 
before them, and passing beneath the funeral trees of Machpelah—the two brothers, 
the sober, slow-paced, meditative Isaac and the restless, unscrupulous desert-ranger, 
the Arab of the swarth visage and the falcon eye, bore along Abraham’s bier. For 
a time, at least, they laid their feud in their father’s sepulchre. A common duty does 
it. Once during his regenerate life Paul was engaged in an altercation with a 
Christian brother. The contention was sharp between him and Barnabas—and the 
subject of contention was John Mark. Mark had shown a calculating and flesh- 
pleasing spirit, and Paul refused to have him for his companion in travel. So Barna- 
bas took his nephew, and both took leave of Paul. But twelve years after, Paul was at 
Rome. The work was heavy, and he himself was old and weary. There were many 
crowding to hear the word, and the best of his fellow-labourers were gone. So he 
thought of the days in Antioch, when his labours were so light, for his helpers were 
so many. And telling his case to Timothy he says, ‘ Do thy diligence to come shortly. 
Take Mark and bring him with thee, for he is profitable to me for the ministry.’ 
Paul’s spirit was too excellent to let the Lord’s work stand still, because of any 
ancient grudge. 

“ Safety and sorrow, danger and duty, will bring strangers together, and make them 
friends at least for a season. But there is a bond of union more permanent and more 
endearing—I mean the family affection. How strong it is, I need not tell—for 
ye yourselves do know. What it precisely is no one can explain—but it is such an 
identity and interpenetration of kindred souls, that when one suffers all suffer with 
it—that when one is enriched or honoured you feel more elation than if it had been 
your own immediate self who got the glory or the wealth—that when you your- 
self are pained, the keenest pang is the thought of the pain it occasions to this 
secondary and dearer self—and when one is laid in the grave, you feel as if there 
were something of yourself laid there, which will not rise even when the dead shall 
rise—a joy which knows no resurrection. This family affection is the strongest feeling 
in the world, and is more fertile of the spirit of harmony than any feeling whatever. 
But it is capable of increase. It has its oscillations, its ebb-tide and its flow. 
A common joy or a common sorrow, mutual danger or mutual duty, will work it up 
from the level of each day’s good understanding to a paroxysm of tumultuous emo- 
tion. _It is not till the advent of some unexpected bliss has made the household cup 
run over, that they feel the inebriation of that joy which forgets all ceremony, and in 
the Saturnalia of gladness speaks out their mutual love and admiration. Or it is not 
till that same circle gather round a humbler hearth and bestir themselves to make 
the brick chimney bright as the marbled and mirrored mantel-piece was wont to be, 
and succeed beyond all expectation, that they find how much of the fireside feeling 
lives only in the fireside bosoms. Or it is not till the vessel is aground, and the old 
sea-farer sits bim down on the dark surf-sprinkled deck, with an arm round 
either child, and the watch-cloak over both—it is not till the shattering knock, and 
the under rush of water in the filling hold, tells him that the time is short, and each 
sobbing bosom is: closer pressed to his—it is not till the surplus affection of a 
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shortened life is condensed into the unutterable emotion of that heart-bursting pang, 
that you understand how, amidst his often chiding, that rough old sailor loved his 

boys. Or it is not till hand in hand the orphans weep over the new made grave, and 

tell one another that there is nothing now worth living for, that you say, ‘ Behold, 

how these children love one another.’ 

“Now there is only one affection stronger than this family attachment—the 
love of a ransomed soul for its Redeemer. The deepest love in a believer’s heart is 
love for an unseen Saviour. As the French veteran exclaimed, when they were 
probing in his side for the musket ball—‘A little deeper, and you will find the 
emperor,’—so when other affections are wounded, when other ties are severed, it is 
still a little deeper before you find the sovereign of that heart—before you find the 
Saviour. And as it is the deepest love, so it lasts the longest, and comes out in all 
its strength when the relationships of time are merging in the all-comprehensive 
relationship of eternity. As the young martyr of Zurich said to his father on 
the scaffold, when both about to die, ‘My beloved father—henceforth thou art my 
father no longer, and I am no longer thy son. But we are brothers still in Christ our 
Lord.’ The family affection which binds brethren in Christ together to one another, 
is a tie which, if it do not share the tenderness, shares the eternity of that tie which 
binds them to an unseen Saviour. It is a bond which exists between all believers, 
though many things may hinder them from knowing it. It is a source of harmony 
always extant, though not always operative. It needs some common danger, or 
some common duty, some joy, or some sorrow, which all share together, to make it 
fully felt. Its uninterrupted flow is the family affection of heaven. Its occasional 
outlets are Christian union on earth. 

“« And now, dear brethren, hath not God in his providence given to the churches 
of Christ Jesus, to his people individually, every reason for falling back on their com- 
mon unity, and for letting its eternal bond be fully felt at present? Is there no com- 
mon danger? Does not the enemy come in like a flood—Christ’s enemy and yours ?- 
Is there no common duty? Does not the Spirit of the Lord lift up a standard? Is 
there no common joy? Is it no joy the myriads converted from paganism within 
these thirty years? No joy the seals of apostleship vouchsafed to every evangelic 
church? The Lord has given us a threefold call to let the latent affection which 
strife, has sealed up or driven back, take free course, and flow fully forth. The Lord 
grant timely wisdom, an attentive ear, and a docile humble heart. The Lord speed- 
ily send the Spirit of peace, and make us one. The Lord grant that our first meeting 
be not in some scene of sorrow, and like Isaac and Ishmael’s reconciliation, the feud 
of the evangelical brethren be not first healed at Machpelah ! 

“ This meeting is not such a one. I thank him who has put it into so many hearts 
to come together, and in such a spirit. Too much was assigned me, when it was 
required that I should state the actual ways in which this union may be effected. 
To prepare any plans of common operation is for older and more experienced 
ministers.” 


On another hymn being sung, and prayer offered by the Rev. P. Larrose, 
Moravian minister, the Rev. Dr. Letrcu1p, the Pastor of the Congregational church 
assembling in that place, made the following remarks for substance, on the motives 
to urge Christians to such associations and services for promoting their union; which 
had been the subject assigned to Dr. Harris, but who, a few days before, had signi- 
fied his utter inability to fulfil the engagement, in a most touching and interesting 
epistle, which was read to the congregation. 

“T had thought on some of these motives in the anticipation of this meeting, and 
have been powerfully reminded of them while listening to the interesting statements 
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which have been made in our hearing, and which would seem to terminate some- 
what abruptly without some such sequel as that I am attempting. 

“T had thought of the natural and happy tendency of sueh meetings as these, on 
the part of different bodies of Christians, to produce a nearer approximation to each 
other on those points on which we still differ, and thus to increase still more our union 
and harmony of judgment and feeling. Whether these points regard doctrines, or 
modes of worship, or church constitution and discipline, our differences upon them 
would surely be lessened, both in number and degree, by the frequency of such 
associations. This nearer agreement they would effect, not by laying aside all con- 
troversy and discipline upon them, but by divesting that controversy of those appen- 
dages to it which have prevented it hitherto from being productive of the desired end. 
We have had controversy enough, and have it still on all sides, nor has there been 
any want of skill, learning, or logical acumen on the parts of the different combatants ; 
but has there been no want of kindness, good will, desire to put the best construction 
on each other’s arguments, and to eee only the force of truth contained in them ? 
Who knows not how apt controversialists have been to take the part of special 
pleaders, and to be intent only on the triumph of the side they have espoused, 
instead of acting as jurors, whose office and whose aim it is to sift out the truth 
from conflicting statements, and to agree in their verdict! And is it any wonder 
then, that the result has not been different from what is actually the case—that we 
are still as far asunder as ever on these points, if not indeed farther. I say nothing 
now of the unhappy strife and divisions which such controversy is apt to engender, 
and has too often engendered ; nor can it ever be otherwise, till we shall cease to look 
on each other with a jealous or envious eye, and infuse into all our communications 
with each other a predominant spirit of Christian love. Then how is this to be pro- 
duced but by such fraternal and friendly associations as these, when we blend our 
devout emotions and feelings together, at the footstool of sovereign mercy, and dwell 
in our thoughts and meditations on the great topics which have commanded our 
mutual assent and faith? Then we recognize each other’s Christianity ; we see the 
features of resemblance in each other to our common Master and Lord, and in the 
recognition of our one union to him feel ourselves one in him. We can now talk 
and write on the points on which we differ in the most friendly manner ; can allow 
for each other’s peculiarities; put the kindest construction on each other's repre- 
sentations, and make mutual concessions and approaches to each other: and if now 
we do not see eye to eye on all points, our shades of difference will be less palpable, 
more minute and imperceptible—somewhat resembling the colours of the arch of 
heaven, which so run the one into the other, as to leave no marked and definite 
lines of distinction, while all together constitute but one token of the covenant of 
peace between God and his redeemed and restored world. Is not this the result 
promised by the apostle to such a course as is now prescribed? ‘Let as many 
as be perfect, be thus minded—to walk by the same rule and mind the same thing 
—and if in anything ye be otherwise minded God shall reveal even this unto you.’ 
I confess I see no other way of ever lessening our differences. We shall not get to 
the temple of concord through the thorns of controversy, but we may get to contro- 
versy without its thorns, by frequent associations in that temple. 

“ And, again, will not such frequent meetings as these, for declaring our agreement 
in the great truths of the Gospel, and holding them forth, be likely to present those 
truths to the notice of mankind under a much more impressive and powerful aspect 
than has usually been the case? They would thus be presented apart from all our 
other differences with which they are associated in our several connexions, and by 
which our agreement in them is prevented from being recognized, if not, from the 
prominence given to the other points of discrepance, brought into question. Thus 
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divested for a time of all such associations, and seem to be of such power as to compel 
the homage and assent of so many minds of all descriptions, and differing from each 
other in many particulars, would they not arrest an attention and command a respect, 
which hitherto they have failed to accomplish. They could then be seen to be, not the 
opinions of a party merely, but the truth of God that binds and captivates the hearts 
of all his people. Such a united testimony in their favour would arouse the careless 
to consideration, and disarm the sceptic of his objections to revelation, as wanting 
sufficient evidence to command belief. And since these truths are thus all of vital 
importance, and their interests dear to our hearts, ought not every means to be adopt- 
ed by us that would contribute to raise them to their proper place in the regard and 
attention of our fellow men? All solicitude for our party interests should thus be 
merged for a time in a zealous concern for their recognition and acknowledgment by 
the present unbelieving world. 

“ Nor can I help thinking that we are powerfully called upon by the signs of the 
times to unite in this manner for the purpose of combining our resources in the 
defence and propagation of the great and fundamental truths of religion which we 
hold in common, That they are in jeopardy among us, not so much from open 
attacks as by diverting attention from them, to other things as of equal if not to supe- 
rior importance, and so causing them to decline from view, and admit of no doubt by 
those who are at all observant of what is going on around them. On all sides we 
see an importance ascribed to the externals of religion, which the inspired writers 
attach only to its internal and spiritual principles. Their order is inverted, which 
was to call attention from the letter to the spirit; but now the ceremonies, forms, 
and ritual observances of Christianity are made to be the substitutes for grace, or the 
infallible vehicles for conveying it; while a reverance is demanded for ecclesiastical 
authority and office which goes to enslave the mind, and deprive the truth of its 
lawful sovereignty. When we advert to the great apostacy from Christianity, we find 
that the deterioration of its doctrines was effected through the medium of distorting 
its outward and ritual observances: and that the reformation from that apostacy 
was accomplished by the opposite method of enforcing the doctrines of Christianity 
in their purity, and thus restoring to their primitive simplicity the outward and 
ceremonial observances. And in what other way can we hope to prevent the further 
progress of the deteriorating influence, at present at work, on the substantial verities 
of the Gospel—those which constitute its glory as a system, and its life and power as 
a system of salvation. But how can these doctrines be thus enforced, so well as by 
our uniting together, and employing our efforts and talents for that purpose? By 
what, but a spirit of concert and agreement have the authors of those writings which 
have recently inundated the country, and led to the revival of the departure from 
the order of the apostles, been able to succeed to such an extent as they have done, 
and as is truly appalling ?—and combination and organization for the same purpose 
are, we are told, rapidly advancing. And how can combined attack be met, but by 
combined resistance? We must be preparing for this, by getting together, and under- 
standing each other, and knowing howto unite with each other, that we may be 
ready for the arduous but honourable post to which we are likely soon to be called. 
Sad will it be, if, when we shall be in the field, we have to learn to marshal our 
ranks, and combine our energies. 

“ When we see that the sentiments to which I have adverted are infusing themselves 
into the highest organs of our literature, as well as into the more ordinary and exten- 
sively influential portions of the daily press,—that every means is employed for 
insinuating them into the public mind ; and that no combined and sufficient testimony 
is’ borne against them from any quarter,—it is surely high time to consider what 
barrier can be raised against these accumulating streams of unsound and pernicious 
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opinions. Shame upon us, if we think it sufficient to preserve our own party free from 
the contagion. Let us think of the large portion of our countrymen who will be 
prevented from joining any of our parties, if this state of things be suffered to go 
forward, and, if not for ourselves, yet for them, as well as for the truth’s sake, let us, 
as with the heart and voice of one man, protest against the wide spreading delusion. 

“1 cannot but believe that these associations in such a spirit, and for such ends, 
would be greatly pleasing to the Author of truth, and that, as one step towards heal- 
ing the distractions of his long divided church, they would be eminently attractive 
of the presence and blessing of Christ. Surely, while Christians of various names 
were thus assembled, and thus besieging the throne of grace with united supplications, 
that Spirit would not be withheld from them which was shed down in such copious 
effusion upon the assembled disciples on the memorable day of Pentecost. The effect 
of such an effusion will be, the reanimation of all our slumbering energies, and the 
elevation of our spirits to an unwonted pitch of purity, charity, and zeal. The 
church, then awakened, and having arisen and shaken herself from the dust, would 
soon be called upon to go forth and take possession of the mighty territories assigned 
her in the decrees of heaven, and which the last ages are to see accomplished. We 
shall then strive with each other against the common foe, and aid each other, by 
sympathy, co-operation, or congratulation, in our attempts to make the religion of 
Jesus Christ the praise and the joy of the whole earth. For this end it is that we 
are some to such a time as this, when the world is opening before us, and when our 
Christianity is to be purified and improved at home, in order that it may be sent, in 
its benign and healthful influence, to distant empires, — the regions of idolatry and 
superstition, and to all parts of our benighted and apostate world. Let us then dwell 
together in unity. Blessed is the man whose spirit is imbued with this determination, 
and who is bent on making efforts and sacrifices, where essential truth is not concern- 
ed, to give it effect. This is the dew from heaven, enriching, refreshing, and fer- 
tilizing, wherever it falls ; and what we most fervently pray, may perpetually descend 
on all our hearts.” 


ORDINATIONS, ETC. 


On Tuesday evening, Dec. 6th, 1842, the Rev. H. S. Seaborn, late of Crown Street, 
Soho, was publicly recognized as pastor of the church of Christ, assembling in 
Coverdale Chapel, Limehouse. The Rev. Chas. Hyatt, Sen., commenced the service 
with reading the Scriptures and prayer. The Rev. Geo. Smith of Poplar, (late of 
Plymouth) delivered the introductory discourse. The Rev. C. J. Hyatt, jun. asked 
the usual questions, which were replied to on the part of the church by Edward 
Tindale, Esq., the senior deacon. Mr. Seaborn then stated the reasons which had 
induced him to accept the unanimous invitation to the pastoral office. The recog- 
nition prayer was then offered (in the absence of the Rev. Dr. Fletcher,) by the Rev. 
John Arundel,’ Home Secretary of the London Missionary Society. After which an 
address was given to the minister, by the Rev. A. Reed, D.D.; and to the church 
and congregation, by the Rev. Alex. Fletcher, M.A. The Rev. R. Saunders con- 
cluded with prayer. The Revs. Messrs. Brake, Evans, Tindale, Thompson, and Hal- 
liday, also engaged in the service. The several parts of the service were ably sus- 
tained; and the presence of the Great Head of the church was evidently felt and 
enjoyed. A large number of ministers was present ; and the chapel was crowded in 
every part. CoverDALE Cuapst was erected in 1841, by the church and congre- 
gation (for the most part) formerly worshipping in Rose Lane, Ratcliff, under the 
ministry of the Rev. Thomas Williams, who was honoured to sustain the pastoral 
office in that place for more than half a century, and who is still living, at the ad- 
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vanced age of eighty-five. The present circumstances of the church and congregation, 
are very encouraging. 


The Rev. T. G. Lee, who has for some time been preaching in the large room of the 
Town Hall, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Manchester, has accepted an invitation from the 
church assembling in New Windsor Chapel Pendleton, Manchester, (late under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. A. J. Morris, who has removed to London,) and commenced 
his labours there on Sunday the Ist of January, 1843, under very encouraging cir- 
cumstances, and with a prospect of much usefulness. May the Great Head of the 
church make him a blessing to them, and grant him many souls for his hire. 


On Wednesday, 11th January, the Rev. A. R. Philps was ordained to the pastoral 
office over the church assembling in Blakeney Tabernacle, Gloucestershire. The 
Rev. J. Horlick, of Mitchel, Dean, commenced the service with reading the Scriptures 
and prayer. The Rev. Joseph Hyatt, of Gloucester, delivered the introductory dis- 
course ; clearly defining the nature of a Christian church, and defending the princi- 
ples of Congregationalism against the prevailing errors of the day. The Rev. Thos. 
Maund, of Stonehouse, asked the usual questions, which were replied to by Mr. Richd. 
White, on the part of the church, and by Mr. Philps. The Rev. Richard Knill, of 
Wotton-under-Edge, offered the ordination prayer, with imposition of hands. The 
Rev. Richard Connebee, of Dorking, (Mr. Philps’s former pastor,) delivered a most 
affectionate and faithful charge, from 1 Tim. iv. 11, 12.— The Rev, E. L. Shadrach, 
of Dursley, preached to the church and congregation, from Heb. xiii. 17, distinctly 
stating and solemnly urging the duties they owe to their minister. The Rev. B. 
Jenkyn, of Little-Dean, concluded the deeply interesting and impressive engagements 
with prayer. On the preceding evening a preparatory service was held, when the 
Rev. Richard Knill preached from Isaiah xlix. 15, 16. 


On the evening of Wednesday . Jan. 18th, the Rev. S. Davis, late of Needham- 
Market, Suffolk, was publicly recognized as the minister of Harley Street Chapel, 
Bow, Middlesex. The Rev. Dr. Burder commenced the service with reading and 
prayer ; the Rev. A. Wells, Secretary of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, delivered an appropriate introductory discourse, on the character of New Tes- 
tament church principles ; the Rev. W. S. Palmer, Secretary of the London Congre- 
gational Board, proposed the usual questions to the deacons and minister, and 
responded to their statements; the Rev. Dr. Reed offered prayer for a Divine 
blessing on the the union; the Rev. Dr. Leifchild delivered a suitable address to the 
minister and deacons on their relative duties, from Philippians i. 27; and the 
Rev. C. Hyatt, Sen. concluded the service. The attendance of ministers and Chris- 
tian friends was numerous and encouraging. From the statements which were fur- 
nished it appears that this cause has recently been relieved from difficulties, which 
threatened its extinction, by the kind and efficient co-operation of the London Congre- 
gational Board; and that the chapel is now properly secured in the Independant 
connexion. The present settlement affords a reasonable prospect of ultimate success. 


The Rev. John Harrison, of Rotheram College, has accepted a unanimous invita- 
tion to become the pastor of the Congregational church assembling in Ebenezer 
Chapel, York Street, Heywood, Lancashire ; and commenced his pastoral labours on 
Sunday, January 15, 1843, by addressing the church and congregation from 2 
Thess. iii. 1. 


On Wednesday evening, January 18, 1843, the Rev. T. G. Lee was publicly 
recognized as pastor of the Congregational church assembling in New Windsor Chapel 
Pendleton, Manchester; on which interesting occasion the Rev. Dr. Halley and the 
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Revds. R. Fletcher, J. Griffin, and J. Gwyther, engaged in the proceedings. Many 
prayers were offered up for the peace and prosperity of the cause in this place, and 
the congregation was deeply interested and impressed. 


The Rev. John Elrick, A.M., of Falkland, Fifeshire, has accepted of a cordial invi- 
tation to become the pastor of the Congregational church assembling in Zion Chapel 
Northampton, Yorkshire. Mr. E. commenced his pastoral labours in his new sphere, 
on the 25th December. Before leaving Falkland, several of the inhabitants, belonging 
to various bodies of professing Christians, desirous to testify their respect for Mr. 
Elrick, presented him with a collection of valuable standard works in Theology; 
including, among others, Baxter’s and Fuller’s Works, with an inscription testifying 
to his useful labours in the town, and expressing their wishes for his success in his 
new sphere of labour. 


Mr. George Wood, B.A., late of Highbury College, has entered upon the pastoral 
office at Zion Chapel, Bristol, in the place of the Rev. D. Thomas, who has resigned 
on account of ill health. 


New Society ror Promotine tHe GosPEL AMONGST THE Jews. 


We know that several of our readers, in common with many other Christians who 
are not members of the Church of England, have expressed much concern that 
nothing has been done by the Nonconformist bodies for many years to aid the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel amongst the Jews. This feeling has led to the formation of 
The British Society for the Propagation of the Gospel amongst the Jews; and we 
are happy to announce, that J. D. Paul, Esq., Strand, has accepted the office of 
Treasurer, and that the Rev. Dr. Henderson, of Highbury College, and the Rev. 
James Hamilton, of the Scotch Church, Regent Square, have undertaken the 
labours of the Secretaries. The following address, which has been just issued, will 
best explain the principles and purposes of the Society, which has our cordial appro- 
bation and earnest prayers for its success. 


“ The public are aware that a Society has for many years existed in this metropo- 
lis, having for its object the conversion of the lost sheep of the house of Israel to 
the faith of Christ.* Its labours in the instruction of Jewish youth, in printing 
and circulating the Hebrew Scriptures and other books, and in sending forth and 
supporting missionaries to the Jews, have, in no small degree, been owned by the God 
of Abraham. May its efforts prove a thousand times more successful! May it be 
instrumental in turning multitudes of the disobedient sons of Jacob to the wisdom 
of the just ! 

“ While, in the devout spirit of these petitions, Christians belonging to other com- 
munions than that with which the Society referred to is identified, have cordially 
wished it prosperity in the name of the Lord, it has, with many of them, been 
matter of serious and conscientious inquiry, whether, seeing they were excluded 
from all active co-operation with those who were thus laudably engaged, it were not 
their duty to employ distinct measures for the recovery of Israel,—measures in 
which all might unite who hold the Head, and are agreed upon all points essential 
to salvation. 

“In consequence of overtures sent up from various Presbyteries and Synods to 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, that venerable body passed an Act 
in the year 1838, constituting a committee of ministers and elders, for the purpose 
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* The London Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews. 
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of adopting means for the conversion of God’s ancient people. This Committee 
has, during the intervening period, given its best attention to the subject, having 
instituted inquiries respecting the state of the Jews in different parts of the world, 
and sent out able and devoted missionaries to labour among them in Hungary, 
Moldavia, and Palestine. 1t has also, in the course of the past year, submitted a 
a proposal for the formation of a society in London, on the catholic basis above 
stated, partly with a view to secure additional efforts on behalf of the Jews resident 
in the metropolis, and other large towns in England; and partly in order to afford 
to Christians generally, in this division of the United Kingdom, an opportunity of 
contributing towards the attainment of the common object. 

“ The call thus made has been responded to by a number of ministers and others, 
who have cordially united for the purpose of carrying the plan into effeet. Increas- 
ingly convinced of the imperative duty of the Christian church to employ all the 
means at her disposal for bringing the Jews to the knowledge of the Gospel, and 
highly appreciating the advantages which may be expected to result from Christian 
union, they now earnestly invite their brethren in the Lord to assist them in this 
good work. 

“The object and principles of the society will best be learnt from the following 
resolutions, unanimously adopted at a meeting held in the vestry of the National 
Scotch Church, Regent Square, November 7th, 1842 :— 

“1. That a society be formed, to be called The British Society for the Prapa- 
gation of the Gospel among the Jews. 

“2. That the society consist of Christians, of evangelical principles, interested in 
the propagation of the Gospel among the Jews. 

“ 3. That the more immediate field of the society’s operations be London, and the 
larger towns of the United Kingdom. 

“4, That the society shall maintain a friendly correspondence and co-operation with 
the Church of Scotland’s mission to the Jews. 

“5. That the association cordially invite the co-operation of all kindred insti- 
tutions. 

“6. That an annual subscription of ten shillings constitute membership ; and a 
donation of five pounds membership for life. 

“7, That the Committee consist of twenty-four ministers, and an equal number o¢ 
laymen ; and that the Treasurer and Secretaries be members thereof ex officiis. 

“ Agreeably to these resolutions, the immediate sphere of the Society’s operations 
will be the metropolis, where, as must be evident to every observer, a large and im- 
portant field opens before it. In almost every street are to be seen, in circumstances 
of deplorable spiritual ignorance, and many of them in those of great temporal wretch- 
edness, the descendants of those who were once the singularly honoured, and highly 
privileged people of God. Though living in the midst of Christians, they have too 
much complaint: “‘ No man careth for our soul.” Instead of meeting with commise- 
ration, and calling forth prompt and appropriate efforts for their welfare, they are, for 
the most part, left to perish in a state of impenitence and unbelief. By many, they 
are regarded as beyond the influence of human instrumentality: by others, they are 
treated with scorn and contempt. With great propriety they may adopt the language 
of their own Scriptures: ‘Is it nothing to you all ye that pass by? Behold and see 
if there be any sorrow, like unto my sorrow, which is done unto me, wherewith the 
the Lord hath afflicted me in the day of his fierce anger.’ ‘Have pity upon me, 
have pity upon me, O ye my friends, for the hand of God hath touched me.’ 

“ These piteous complaints, Christian brethen, they pour into your ears. To you 
they make the touching appeal. They claim your tenderest compassion, your prompt- 
est relief. Contemplating their condition, must you not be compelled to say with 
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Paul, ‘ Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is, that they might 
be saved ?’— and, in some measure, to imbibe the spirit which caused him to declare : 
‘I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, (my conscience also bearing me witness in the 
Holy Ghost,) that I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart. For I 
could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen ac- 
cording to the flesh?” If you sympathize with that apostle in ardent, self-sacri- 
ficing longing for their salvation; or if you have any tears akin to those which our 
blessed Redeemer wept, at the prospective view of what you now actually behold, 
delay not, but hasten to their help. 

“Verily, brethren, you are debtors to the Jews. To them you owe your Bible, 
your Saviour, your present privileges, and your future prospects. Their unbelief has 
been your mercy ; their fall, your riches; their rejection, your reconciliation. 

“ Despair not of their restoration. Say not that their case is hopeless. They have 
not stumbled that they should utterly and irrecoverably fall. God is is able to graff 
them again into their own olive tree. They are still beloved for the fathers’ sakes. 
They are the subjects of many promises, predictions, and prayers. God’s covenant 
with them is to be renewed. The veil which is now upon their hearts is to be re- 
moved. The Messiah God hath exalted with his right hand, a Prince and Saviour, 
to give repentance unto Israel, and the remistion of sins. All Israel shall be saved. 

“‘ With a view to excite more general attention to this interesting people, the Com- 
mittee have made arrangements for a course of twelve lectures, to be delivered in 
the National Scotch Church, Regent Square, by the Rev. J. Pye Smith, D.D., F.R.S., 
Rev. James Hamilton, Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D., Rev. T. Archer, A.M., Rev, J. 
Bennett, D.D., Rev. E. Henderson, D.D., Rev. R. H. Hersehell, Rev. J. C. Burns, 
Rev. H. F. Burder, D.D., Rev. J. Morison, D.D., Rev. J. S. Stamp, and the Rev. J. 
Harris, D.D.” 
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Favours have been received from the Rev. Drs. Leifchild—Math Clunie. 


Rev. Messrs. George Wright—O. T. Dobbin—H. S. Seaborn.—G. E. Rees—G, 
Wood—A. R. Philps—A. Wells—W. L. Alexander—Saml. Davis—W. S. Palmer. 

Messrs. Thomas Thompson—George Hardfield—C. T. Jones—Joshua Wilson. 

Le Fylde—C.—A. £. L.—An Advocate for the whole Counsel of God. 





The great length of several articles has compelled the Editor most reluctantly to 
omit Brief Notes on Passing Events. 











